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‘The Reviews. 











POLITICAL. 


A REPLY TO X. M. C. 
By THE Hon. THOMAS B. REED, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
North American Review, New York, August. 
It is really a great pity that the article entitled “Speaker 
Reed’s Error’ should not have received the illumination of 


the author’s name, so that every reader might have made the | sound? 


comparison between the immense resources of that author and 
the very small results of the argument. 
ment would then have been: “If he who knows so much can 
Say so little, how weak his side must be.” 


the quorum as maintained by the present House of Represen- 





tatives is the law everywhere, their decisions are not to be 
controverted bya sneer about town councils and gas com- 
panies. When all the courts are on the side of Governor 
David B. Hill, it is hard for even so exalted a person as an 
ex-M.C. to put him down with a phrase, or dispose of him as 


| amere politician. This principle, which the courts have unani- 


mously sustained, solves all. the problems with equal advantage 
to the business of the country and equal solace to its common 
sense. 

The presence of a majority of the legislative body consti- 
tutes a quorum to do business, The essence of all business 
on the part of the legislative body is the consent of a major- 
ity of a quorum of that body, either express or implied. It 
may be as thoroughly expressed by silence as by sound. Inthe 
parliamentary sense, presence always implies full sight and 
hearing of all that takes place. If a member, then, is present 
in full sight and sound of all occurrences, and allaction is 
loudly proclaimed by clerk or Speaker, he is as much a party 
consenting to all that occurs as if he vociferated in his loud- 
esttones. Even the writer of the anonymous article admits 
this in all cases except that of a yea-and-nay vote. Hence, 
even with him, we have to deal only with that method of de- 
termining the result. ; 

All methods of determining the consent are of equal value, 
and by each of them lawsare passed which have equal validity. 
What, then, was the object of the Constitutional provision as 
to yeas and nays? Was it to establish a new and separate 
doctrine of quorum? Was the quorum to be a majority 
present when all other methods of determining the question 
were used, but a majority voting when yeas and nays were 
called? Does it require any different body to pass a Bill by 
yeas and nays than by arising vote? A majority of the House 
being present, can 129 members to 1 pass a Bill by standing 
up, and not pass it by yeas and nays? Look at the debates on 
the adoption of the Constitution, and you will see that the 
veas and nays provision was given to inform the people how 
their representatives voted ; and also of the fact that they did 
not vote, if such was the case, The idea that the constitutional 
quorum was thereby instantly shifted from a majority pres- 
ent to a majority acting is entirely a modern invention, as 
illogical as it is unconstitutional. 

The clerk’s count of those who are present and do not vote 
seems to meet X. M. C.’s disapproval. ‘Gathering up hastily 
the names of those scattered around the House,” is-one of 
his phrases. ‘‘ Sees, or thinks he sees,” 1s another. This is 
entirely gratuitous. How long has sight been inferior to 
When was it determined that the eye was less ac- 


| curate than the ear? 


The reader’s com- | 


Except the comparison of the Speaker with Dogéerry, there | 


is really nothing new. All the author’s arguments, or asser- 
tions rather, were presented in the House of Representatives, 
and can be found in the House debates, where the ideas were 
so thoroughly exploded that Mr. Carlyle did not deem them 
worth producing in his able and candid article. 
they may have seemed good, but in the House they survived, 
even in the estimate of their best friends, only the brief meas- 
ure of time required to state them. 

It is not the intention of this article to restate the argu- 


on the quorum question, which is now acquiesced in by the 
people of the United States. It is worth while, however, to 
‘restate the principle involved. When the Supreme Courts of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Indiana, Illinois, and many others, 
have solemnly and repeatedly decided that the doctrine of 


In seclusion | 


The clerk’s record as to members present has been thrice 
corrected as to those present and not voting, one name each 
time ; but this has never been so as to affect results. Many more 
times than that has there been error as to those who voted. 
There have been responses for those at home sick, and men 
of similar names have responded, and in a number of in- 
stances the result has been entirely changed by such errors. 

In the face of these facts how idle it is to say, ‘‘ The call 
insures the absolute correctness of the vote.” With the very 
same truth it may be said that the roll-call and the noting of 


| members present and not voting insure the record of the 


presence of a quorum with accuracy. It is not absolute cor- 


| rectness in either case, but as much so in the one as the other, 
ments in favor of the position of the House of Representatives | 


| 
| 
| 


It is hardly worth while to waste time as to the discrepancy 
between Rule VIII. and Rule XV.; between a rule of imper- 
fect obligation, which expresses the sense of the House as to 
the duty of each member, and a rule which meets the practi- 
cal question of a member refusing to do his duty. If the 
actual bodily presence of a majority of members constitutes a 
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quorum, as the courts have unanimously decided, is anything 
more needed than the machinery to record the fact? Does 
recording the fact that they refuse to, do their duty exonerate 
them? Has the anonymous writer forgotten the oft-quoted 
quotation of the most eminent Speaker that ever sat in the chair 
apropos of Rule VIII., that “you might bring a horse to water, 
but could not make him drink?” Does the nameless writer 
dream that he could do what the unrivalled resources and 
wonderful genius of Mr. Blaine were openly confessed to be 
unequal to? Is there somewhere in space a mute, inglorious 
Milton, some buried Cromwell, who could have done what 
our most skilful parliamentarian declared in open House he 
could not? 

The evil to be corrected by the new rules, is admitted by the 
ex-M. C., and he proposes a much better remedy, as he thinks. 
Right here let it be remembered that the remedy in use has done 
its work. The House, by its capable and sensible transaction 
of business, has attracted the approval of the whole country. 
The new rule which the critic suggests is that the Speaker 
should fine each member who refuses to vote “ not exceeding 
fifty dollars,” and thereby compel the horse to drink. 

Suppose we apply his strictness of construction to this new 
rule. ‘‘ Each house,” says the Constitution, ‘“‘ may determine 
the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for disor- 
derly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member.” It does mo¢ say that the House may deter- 
mine the rules of its proceedings and ru/es for the punishment 
of its members for disorderly conduct. The House may deter- 
mine its rules, and.punish its members. It isthe House in both 
cases. Nobody could ever dream that the House could dele- 
gate to the Speaker its power to make rules. Who until now 
ever supposed that the power to punish members could be so 
delegated? The very interposition of the words “with the 
concurrence of two-thirds,” shows conclusively that the House 
is to do the act. 

For the purpose of giving false force to his argument, the 
author, with injurious generosity, gives the present Speaker 
omnipotent power over therules. Butifany Speaker had ever 
even hinted at a desire to have the power of fining members 
“ not exceeding fifty dollars,” he would have seen the limit of 
his power. The scheme is both impracticable and unconsti- 
tutional. The House could not do it if it would, and would 
not if it could. 

A gigantic evil had to be met—so vast that the people on 
second sober thought approved of its suppression, even when 
done, as some of them claimed, in a partisan way. The most 
surprising sentence in the ex-M. C.’s article is the last one. 
«« May we not believe that he [Speaker Reed] is strong enough, 
and wise enough, and brave enough to retrace his steps and 
correct his error?” 

The “error” whereof he treats was the error of the Speaker 
just twenty-six hours. Then it became the error of the 

ouse of Representatives. It has since become the error of the 
Republican party and of the people of the United States. It 
had previously been the “ error” of the State Supreme Courts. 





NATIONAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS. 
SENATOR WILLIAM E. CHANDLER. 
The Forum, New York, August. 


SENATOR PUGH, of Alabama, is one of the fairest and most 
dispassionate of the Southern Democrats. Therefore, when 
he declares of the Congressional Election Law, reported by 
Senator Hoar on April 24, that it is ‘‘ revolutionary in its char- 
acter,” and that “its execution will insure the shedding of 
blood,” desire is at once aroused to learn what is the new 
revolutionary proceeding which is again to deluge the South 
with gore. 

The Hoar Bill simply provides that the present law, provid- 
ing United States supervision of congressional elections, 
which has existed ever since Feburary 28, 1871, and has been 
effectively used only in the great cities, is to be extended to 
any city or town having 20,000 inhabitants or upward, to any 
county or parish, and to any entire congressional district, no 
part of which is in such city or town, whenever a fixed num- 





ber of resident voters shall ask for such supervision, on the 
ground that without it the congressional election will not be 
fair and free. 

Representative Rowell introduced May 8, 1890, a Bill, in 
most respects like that reported by Senator Hoar, with some 
additions and changes. Various other Bills have been intro- 
duced into the two houses, the latest of which is the one in- 
troduced into the House June 14, 1890, by Representative 
Lodge. This is an amplification of the Rowell Bill, and, 
somewhat amended, it passed the House July 2. The Senate 
will not venture to adjourn without passing the same Bill, 
either as it comes from the House or as it may be amended. 

Of the various Bills introduced, some propose complete con- 
trol and conduct of the registration and the election from 
beginning to end, including the count and certification by 
national officials, in all the 332 districts of the Union. The 
weighty objections to the plan of these bills, though logically 
defensible, are: 1, that it involves an immense needless ex- 
pense thus to duplicate elections, State and Nationa!, on the 
same day; and, 2, that it is legislating to make a remedy 
much broader than the disease. Why, it is pertinently asked, 
should National control be taken of all the 332 elections, be- 
cause in a limited number of districts, in a special section of 
the country, free suffrage is suppressed, and the results of the 
elections changed by fraud and violence? Strike the biow at 
the evil and that alone! 

The practical merit of the plan for extending the operations 
of the existing law—as the Lodge Bill passed by the House 
does—is that it conforms to the idea of applying the remedy 
only where the disease is, and adopts a system already estab- 
lished, with the fair and beneficial workings of which the 
country is already familiar. Admitting that national control 
should be assumed only where specially asked for, it should, 
in such a case, entirely exclude State control, and in the par- 
ticular district provide a registration and an election, a can- 
vass and a certification, solely controlled by United States of- 
ficials, thus making southern congressional elections in form 
and fact, both fair and free. This also is provided for by the 
Lodge Bill. 

No one can deny that there exists full and explicit constitu- 
tional authority for Congress to pass a national election law. 


Article I., section 4, of the Constitution is as follows: 

‘The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators.”’ 


Congress has more than once acted under this provision of 
the Constitution, the first time as far back as 1840. 

The reasons why it is expedient for Congress to exert now 
its clear power of regulating in full measure the election of 
Representatives in Congress, are many and cogent. 

I. During the last decade it has come to be plainly seen and 
known of all men, that the Southern Democrats are deter- 
mined that their congressional elections shall not be fair and 
free. The Fifteenth Amendment is flagrantly defied. Colored 
citizens are not allowed to vote. White Republicans are not 
allowed to vote. If Republican votes get into the ballot- 
boxes, they are not counted or are counted for the Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

II. About 40 Representatives in Congress and 4o Electors 
in each presidential contest—after the next census there will 
be more than 40—are now chosen on account of the colored 
population of the old slave States. If the colored citizens 
voted freely, there would be at least 40 Representatives and 
Electors, Republican in their politics. But with the colored 


vote almost completely suppressed, these 40 votes are per- 
manently taken from the party to which they belong, and 
transferred to the party which has no right to them. 

III. A national congressional election law is due, from the © 
Republicans of the Fifty-first Congress and President Har- 
rison, to the colored people, to assist them in the renewed 
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efforts which they are about to make for the preservation of 
their right to vote, and all their other rights under the Con- 
stitution of their country, in which they are no longer slaves, 
but citizens. 

IV. There is need of protection in the Southern congres- 
sional elections for the candidates, and members of the 
National Farmers’ Alliances. 





POLITICAL NECESSITY OF A FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAW. 
PRror. W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 
Our Day, Boston, July. 

THE most vital qu’stion ever before the American public is 
the so-called Negro Problem with all the complications grow- 
ing out of it. Recent race troubles, largely the result of 
political differences, make it very evident that peace will 
never exist between the two races, South, till this question 
approaches some sort of a settlement. Socially and commer- 
cially, the negro question needs no helping hand, it will adjust 
itself; politically, never. There must be some external influ- 
ence brought to bear upon the Southern white voter or politi- 
cal manipulator to force him to recognize the colored voter as 
a political factor. More than once, already, the Democratic 


politicians of the South have publicly declared that they will | 


never tamely submit to the negro’s free exercise of the right 
of suffrage, as that suffrage might result in what is called 
negro supremacy. From this it may be inferred that fraud, 
intimidation and violence will continue in the future as in the 
past. The negro, asa citizen and a voter, cannot live unpro- 





tected below Mason and Dixon’s line. This is a plain state- 
ment of the case. White minorities must rule, black majori- 
ties must submit, though in Congressional apportionment 
they must be counted in. 

As relates to freedman’s rights the following brief passage 
only, occurs in the President's message : 

‘* The power to take the whole direction and control of the election 
of the members of the House of Representatives, is clearly given to 
the general government. A partial and qualified supervision is now 
provided for by the law, and in my opinion this law may be so 
strengthened and extended as to secure on the whole better results 
than can be attained by a law taking all the processes of such 
election into Federal control. The colored man should be protected 
in all of his relations to the Federal Government, whether a litigant, a 
juror, or witness in our courts, as an elector for member of Congress, 
or as a peaceful traveller upon our inter-State railways.” 

The President is without doubt sincere, and his language is 
calculated to have a soothing effect upon that class of negroes 
inclined to oppose the administration, on the ground that it 
ignores their wrongs or is indifferent totheir grievances. But 
no tinkering with or extension of existing laws, will prove half 
so effectual as an iron-clad Federal election law, placing the 
entire supervision of said elections under Federal control. <A 
partial control will be worse than no control at all; for it will 
simply exasperate the South, and excite an intensely bitter 
feeling against the blacks, who constitute the mainstay of the 
Republican party in that section. 

Race hatred and race antipathy are of such a nature, that to 
deal timidly with this question, is simply to invite further vio- 
lence, and encourage an increasing disregard for law. 

Shall Congress pass a Federal Election Law? is now the 
question, to which I answer most emphatically, Yes. Itis not 
aquestion of likes and dislikes, nor is it one of expediency 
merely, but the imperative demand of justice to all concerned. 
If the negro could be eliminated from the body politic, if his 
influence as a political factor could in any way be neutralized, 

so as to make hima nonentity, the matter would end there. 
The bugaboo of negro supremacy would have no more terror 
for the South than it has for the North. But this cannot be, 
at least for the present, hence the issue must be met squarely 
and that very soon. 








With a divided North and solid South, it is utterly out of 
the question to suppose, that these election difficulties can be 
settled in any other way than through national intervention. 
It may be regarded as certain, that the South does not intend 
to recognize the negro voter as a political factor, either in 
State or National elections, until forced to do so, especially as 
long as there are negro majorities in the Southern States. 
The demand, therefore, for radical legislative measures to 
insure honest election everywhere, is all the more imperative. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE NEW SOUTH. 
ProF. N. S. SHALER. 
The Arena, Boston, August. 

For awhile after the Civil War, the troubles of that time of 
social overturning, misnamed the reconstruction period, 
threatened to reduce the conquered States to anarchy; but 
the civilizing instincts of the population soon brought order 
out of a chaos which with any other race would have endured 
for generations. There isan ancient notion that the white 
population at the South consisted in part of a soft-handed 
gentry incapable of labor, and in part of “ poor white trash,” 
despised by their superiors, and without moral or physical 
stamina. 

The Federal soldiers who came into close contact with the 
Southern armies were rudely disabused of this prejudice. 
They found themselves face to face with men of their’ own 
kind, laborious, alacrious, and enduring. War is a crucial 
test of these human qualities, and judged by this fire-assay we 
know the Southerners of all ranks to be of sterling material. 
The characteristic colonists of New England more generally 
came from the urban population of the mother-country, while 
in the Virginia district they appear to have had a rural origin. 
The Northerners were from the trading and manufacturing 
classes, principally of Southern England, while the Southern- 
ers were a soil-tilling people, in great part of Scottish blood. 
Strong in mind and body and very prolific, this Scottish pop- 
ulation has been the dominant element of the South for near 
a century, and bids fair to remain the most important in the 
time tocome. The negro population affords by far the most 
serious question before the South, but this is fast settling 
itself. The negro is hard at work, driven by the spur of 
necessity, and it is now common to find white and black toil- 
ing together in the same field, the factory, or the mine. Inti- 
mate social union between the Aryan and the Negro race is 
neither likely nor desirable, but the habit of associated labor 
removes all danger of race conflict. We may therefore turn 
to the physical resources of the South with the confidence 
that no serious conflicts will interfere with their economic use, 

The process of rehabilitation since the war, has been singu- 
larly favored by the commercial spirit which characterizes the 
Northern people. It is the habit of many idealists to con- 
demn the business notions which so influence the conduct 
of men in our generation, but it is easy to see that the spirit 
of trade has proved in this instancea remedy for very grave ills. 
Northern capital has invaded the Suuth more swiftly and 
more effectively than the Northern armies managed to do, and 
on the old battle-fields, victors and vanquished have forgotten 
their ancient strife in the friendly converse of men who are 
winning wealth each for the other. And the South has abun- 
dant resources to encourage the extension of further relations 
with Northern capitalists. 

The climate is favorable. Almost one half of the area east 
of the Mississippi River is elevated land, with climatical rela- 
tions analogous to those of the coast between Washington 

and Boston. Between this and the Atlantic is a region, 
malarious in places, but it can be made salubrious by drainage, 
and is on the whole a good field for our race. On the South 
we have the subtropical peninsula of Florida, and the region 





along the northern shore of the gulf, and extending up the 
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Mississippi valley. The soil of the South if inferior to that of 
the prairies is good tilluble soil, the region is well watered 
and abundantly covered with timber; mineral manures exist 
in large deposits; but the resources of prime economic impor- 


tance are its vast deposits of coal and iron in direct juxtaposi- | 
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tion, its manganese, its fireclays, and other earth products | 


which pertain to the great staple products of commerce. At 
present there is only a home market for these commodities, 
but they promise soon to find their way to wider fields. Rail- 
ways have begun the invasion of South America and of Africa; 
the Iron Age is dawning on these benighted lands, they will 
be unable to produce their needed supply of iron and coal, 
Europe cannot spare it, China has not the necessary enterprise, 
and the Southern States will be ina position to claim the place 
which its resources entitle it to hold. 

It appears certain, too, that within a short time a canal will 
be constructed through the American Isthmus either at Darien 
or Nicaragua, or perhaps at both points, and when this task is 
completed, the Southern States will lie next to the greatest 
marine highway of the world, and will be called upon for the 
coal required for the shipping along this path. 





THE AFRO-AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
T. THOMAS FORTUNE. 
African M. E. Church Review, Philadelphia, Fuly. 

In the social system of the United States Afro-Americans 
occupy a unique position. They enjoy personal freedom and 
a semblance of equality with their fellow-citizens of other 
races; but whenever they seek to rise from the semblance to 
the reality, they find all the forces of society arrayed against 
them. They are, practically speaking, a race of outcasts. In 
order to rise out of this condition, they have appealed to the 
humanity of white business men, the religious feeling of white 
churches, the sense of honor of white politicians, but all these 
appeals have been unsuccessful. This failure to obtain as- 
sistance from without has driven them to look for it within. 
It has created in the race a sentiment of self-reliance. Of 
that sentiment the organization called the Afro-American 
League is the first expressien. 

The objects of the League, as specified in Article 2 of its 
Constitution, are, to protest against taxation without repre- 
sentation; to secure a more equitable distribution of school 
funds in those parts of the country where there are separate 
schools for Afro-American children; to insist on tair trials in 
courts of law, that is, on trials by juries of peers and on im- 
partiality on the part of judges; to resist by legal and reason- 
able means all persons who attempt to make us the victims of 
mob and lynch law; to insist on the arrest and punishment of 
such violators of our legal rights; to resist the tyrannical cus- 
toms of all railroad, steamboat and other corporations, and 
violent or unlawful conduct of their employees, in all cases 
where we are concerned, by prosecuting all such corporations 
and employees in State and Federal courts ; to labor for the 
reformation of all penal institutions where barbarous and 
unchristian treatment of convicts is practised ; and to support 
healthy emigration from terror-ridden sections of the country 
to more law-abiding sections; in short, to secure to the Afro- 
American the full privileges of citizenship and an equal chance 
with others in the various walks of life. 

This specification alone is a justification of the League, for 
it shows by what crushing disabilities Afro-Americans have 


been driven to combine for mutual protection and defence. | 


But the League can be justified on broader grounds. History 





furnishes irrefutable evidence that the most baneful of all | 
evils the body politic can be heir to, isa race problem. It 
obtrudes itself on public attention, clogs the wheels of admin- 
istration, provokes internecine disorders, and, by drawing men 
away from peaceful pursuits, preys upon a country like an in- 
vading army. The aim of the Afro-American League is, by 
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abolishing political and social distinctions between races, to 
efface the race problem in this country. The League is thus 
a blessing, not only to Afro-Americans, but to the whole 
American people. Let us bestir ourselves then to help on its 
work, and pray for its success to a righteous God. 


DECAY OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 
SIMON N. PATTEN. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Fuly. 

AMONG the many political changes which have occurred 
during the history of the American people, there are few that 
can compare in importance with the growth of the national 
feeling, by which the State and local governments have lost 
their former independent position, and are now valued 
largely for the places they furnish for partisans of national 
politics. 

In the greater part of our country, governors, legislators, 
county officials, and even town constables and collectors are 
not chosen because they have an individual policy, or because 
they have, in the estimation of their fellow-citizens, an especial 
fitness for the office they seek. Their only claim for prefer- 
ment rests upon the services they have rendered the national 
party of which they are members. They do not ask for sup- 
port because of some local measure they wish to enforce, nor 
to inaugurate economy of the public revenues with which 
they will be entrusted. Voters do not usually question office- 
seekers about such matters. They merely demand that the 
candidate be sound upon the tariff, reconstruction, and other 
national issues, and, if his views coincide with theirs upon 
these points, he is sure of their ballots. Nothing could have | 
grieved the fathers of our country more than to know, that 
before the end of the first century of our national existence, 
State and local governments would have sunk to their present 
condition, with a mere nominal existence, so changed since 
the early days of the republic. 

What is the cause of this change? Does it proceed from a 
lowering of the moral tone and public spirit of the American 
people? Notatall. It is due tothe way in which the States 
have been formed. Their boundaries have been laid out, not 
for the purpose of including withinthem people having similar 
interests, but by the surveyor’s line and parallels of latitude. 
Even the Atlantic States were unskilfully formed. The fertile 
low lands of the coast were united with the highlands of the 
Alleghany region. But inthe West the case is still worse. 
Nothing could be more arbitrary than to make the Ohio and 
Mississippi, State boundaries. What could be more absurd 
than to unite east and west Tennessee in one State? North- 
ern Alabama and Georgia have few interests in common with 
the southern portions of those States. 

There is another cause which has done much to prevent 
the growth of local government in the Western States. The 
first settlers were scattered so thinly over the whole region, 
that sufficient population to make a State could not be secured 
without including an enormous area in the State. 

It is therefore the absoluteness of our boundary lines and 
the unchangeableness of the territorial extent of our States 
that are the sources of the present degenerate tendencies in 
our politics and a cause of the subordination of the individual 
to party power. Instead of regarding the boundaries of our 
States as fixed and unchangeable, we should recognize that 
we are only beginning to get the data upon which to decide 
where the boundaries of States can be properly located. If 
our States are to be a vital part of our political system, each 
section of our land, which has distinct physical, social, or 
economic conditions, should be earved out of existing States, 


and given that independence needed to make its government 


reflect the sentiments of its inhabitants. A mining section 
should not be forced into an incongruous union with wheat 
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growers, nor should the latter be united with a grazing or a 
fruit-growing region. 

I offer one more suggestion. A large part of the degrading 
influence of our politics comes from the relation of the large 
cities to the States in which they are located. It might be 
well to imitate the example of the free cities of Germany, and 
give an autonomy to our great cities equal or nearly soto that 
of the States. If local interests create a necessity for local 
autonomy, surely our cities need more freedom from State 
control. By uniting New York and all the adjacent cities in one 
independent whole, subject to certain fixed constitutional re- 
strictions, a most depressing influence in national politics 
would be removed, and causes set in operation which would in 
the end purify local politics. 


OUR TWO SHIPPING BILLS. 
American Economist, New York, July 25. 

FARMERS, mechanics, laborers, business and _ professional 
men, are all urged that the question of ship-building and ship- 
Owning in this country is one with which they have no in- 
terest ; that it is merely a question of profit to a few persons 
living on the sea-shore. But asa matter of fact both are pro- 
ductive industries, adding to the resources and employments 
of the country. 

We were at one time the first ship-building country, so far 
as the quantity of the product is concerned. Before the war 
of 1812, which was forced upon us by Great Britain with the 
hope of destroying our merchant marine, we were building 
Over 100,000 tons a year, through the encouragement given by 
duties which were less on goods imported in vessels built 
and owned in America, and port charges, which were less on 
American-built vessels under foreign flags than on foreign-built 
vessels under the same flags. 

Recovering from that war, and the treaty of 1815, which 
prevented such discrimination against English vessels, Con- 
gress passed a law in 1817 confiscating any foreign ship and its 
cargo which brought any goods to this country, not produced 
in the country to which the ship belonged. Ricardo, the 
great English free-trade writer, said that under this law, with 
the dearest built and dearest manned ships in the world, we 
forced England to give up to us two-thirds of the carrying 
trade between the two countries. This law was abrogated by 
mutual agreement in 1850, when England repealed her navi- 
gation laws, which were not as effective as ours. 

We then entered upon a struggle with a nation which had 
more ships, greater capital, cheaper labor, and the largest 
manufactures in the world, while our manufactures were 
being wiped out by the tariff reduction of 1846, and 
were beaten. But under the stimulus given by gold 
discoveries in California, heavy immigration from Ireland and 
Germany, and the demand for shipping occasioned by the 
Crimean war, our ship-building increased until 1855, and then 
began our decline. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, we built 583,450 
tons of shipping, and sold 65,887 tons to foreigners, while 75.6 
per cent. of our foreign commerce was carried under the Amer- 
ican flag. In the fiscal year of 1860 we were building only 
214,798 tons, and sold 17,481 to foreigners,while the commerce 
carried under our flag had fallen to 66.5 per cent. 

Up to June 14, 1858, when all subsidies were withdrawn 
from American steamers, these lines across the Atlantic had 
been getting a little over one dollar where the English lines 
were getting five. The Cunard line was also under a ten- 
year contract, making its immense subsidy secure. This 
withdrawal of subsidies resulted in the withdrawal of the 
Collins line to England, which was soon followed by the 
abandonment of the lines to Havre and Bremen, so that we 
ceased running any steamer lines to Europe. 

From 1840 England had been trying to perfect iron ship- 
building. By 1860 it wasan important industry there, and at 





the close of our civil war the business was fully established. 
We were in no condition at that time to compete with Eng- 
land in anything made from iron. We made about one mil- 
lion gross tons of iron in 1866, when England was making 
four and a half million tons; and until the end of 1883 
England's yearly make of pig iron was about four million tons 
greater than ours. 

Ship-building seemed likely to become with us a lost art. 
We who in the Collins liners had given the world the model 
of all future fast steamers, had become so deficient in appli- 
ances for massive engine building, that John Roach had to 
buy engines in England for one steamer, while building ma- 
chinery to make the engines for another. 

Our position is now changed. We have yards which show, 
by the speed of the vessels they construct, that they not only 
have appliances, but that Americans retain all their old-time 
skill in all branches of marine architecture. Furthermore, 
what is nearly as important, we are now making more iron 
than Great Britain; and the price which was $36 to $37 per 
ton in 1854, had fallen to $17.75 for 1889. 

As iron producers we are therefore prepared to again take 
first rank as ship-builders. England, however, still has the 
larger amount of capital seeking investment, and is still as 
willing to subsidize steamer lines asever. The Anglomaniacs 
dominate what they call the best thought of the country and 
have a great influence on the rest; while the agents of foreign 
manufacturers and shipping lines interfere bolcly and openly 
in our politics in the interest of their employers. The agent 
of one steamship line contributed $50,000 to the campaign 
expenses of one political party in the last Presidential cam- 
paign. As this contribution is understood to have amounted 
to between 6 and 7 per cent. on his capital, it is probable it 
was made as an agent, not as a private individual. 

The policy which has driven us from the ocean has caused 
us an inestimable loss of money, employment, and profitable 
markets. During the last fiscal year foreigners did over 85 
per cent. of our carrying trade, for which we paid them more 
than one hundred and fifty million dollars. We have also lost 
the very profitable passenger business, of which we had in 
1853, 182,000 in American ships against 35,000 in British,ships. 

An English technical journal says of ship-building: ‘ This 
industry involves the welfare of almost all the other industries 
in the country.” It is very important to England, but might 
be made even more valuable to us. London Engineering said 
in January last that the tonnage launched from British 
yards in 1888 was 941,439; in 1889, 1,346,615; while on the Ist 
of January, the tonnage, building and ordered, amounted to 
1,327,232,an aggregate of 3,615,286 tons. The same journal 
estimates the value of the building at £12, or say $60 per ton, 
which would give an average earning of over $72,000,000 for 
the past three years, of which foreigners contributed 
$28,000,000. This industry during these three years gave 
employment to an average of 86,000 men, representing a 
pepulation of 700,000. These consumed less than $4.50 
worth of American farm produce per head last year, whereas, 
if they had been employed here their consumption would not 
have been less than $90 per capita, a difference of about 
$60,000,000, 

The loss of sale for our produce, by reason of lack of direct 
transportation of mails and freight, is of incalculable impor- 
tance. If we could control all sources of income presented 
by our carrying trade it would amount to fully $150,000,000 
annually—adding materially to our capital, and further di- 
minishing the rate of interest. 

An effort is now being made to recover the ground we have 
lost during the past thirty-five years, with all that this implies. 
Two Bills to this effect have passed the Senate, and are now 
before the House of Representatives. These Bills will be 
opposed by the entire force which England and all other in- 
terests owning foreign lines can bring againstthem. All these 
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interests, with the manufacturers of countries who dread our 
easy access to markets they have controlled, wili band together 
to prevent the passage of either of these Bills. Every venal 
man in Congress will be urged to take a retainer to obstruct 
at every point their passage through the House. Our people 
should be alert and earnest to counteract this powerful influ- 
ence. : 

Every inhabitant of these United States who is not an 
agent for foreign interests, or does not live by lending money, 
is directly interested in the enactment of these two Bills, as 
they present the only practicable method by which we can 
re-acquire our position on the sea. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
HENRY CaBoT LODGE. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, August. 


FIFTY-THREE years ago certain American and British 
authors petitioned Congress for an Act to establish what is 
now known as International Copyright. The favorable re- 
port of the committee to whom the petition was referred, 
bore the distinguished names of Henry Clay, as chairman; 
Daniel Webster, James Buchanan, William C. Preston, of 
South Carolina, and Thomas Ewing. One would have thought 
that the support of these five names would have been suffi- 
cient to carry through any measure which, like this, was 
wholly outside of party politics; but the little men and selfish 
interests long since forgotten were too powerful for the well- 
remembered big men of enlarged views, who were ahead of 
their time and their civilization—a distinction in leadership 
which they apparently continue to enjoy on this subject, even 
in the present year of grace. 

Passing over the history of the half century that has inter- 
vened since Henry Clay wrote his now famous report, it is 
enough to say, that the movement in behalf of honesty in 
copyright has, within recent years, taken on new life and been 
pushed with fresh vigor. There were conflicting interests, 
but they were reconciled, and in the last Congress the House 
Committee were able to say in their report, that “for the first 
time authors, publishers, type-setters, electrotypers, book- 
sellers, and all others engaged in making and distributing 
books have with singular unanimity agreed upona bill which 
they ask us to pass.” The Association of American News- 
paper Publishers also gave their hearty approval to the 
measure. The Bill, thus powerfully supported, came to a 
vote in the House of Representatives on May 2d, 1890, and 
was defeated. 

International copyright is one of those rare questions, 
where it is very difficult to discover more than one side, and 
for this reason it is not easy to argue in its behalf with proper 
coolness and discretion. I[t is necessary, however, in dealing 
with the question, to practise patience, and to understand the 
arguments, or what pass as such, against a measure, demanded 
alike by common honesty and.common sense. 

International copyright is a question of property of a very 
refined sort; and property rights, more truly than almost 
anything else, have been the results of much painful human 
labor and of much argument, drawn from expediency and 
from the illogical logic of facts. 

Passing over the history of the gradual evolution of prop- 
erty rights, we come to the last step of all, which is the recog- 
nition of property in ideas, and gives to the inventor and the 
writer an owner's legal right in the product of their brains. 
By the Statute of Anne, property in literature or copyright 
received its legal recognition in the English-speaking world ; 
and the framers of our Constitution also recognized the rights 
of the inventor and the writer, by giving to Congress the 
power to pass patent and copyright laws. As in the case of 
other property rights, the next step was to accord to the 
foreigner and outsider the same legal protection in the mat- 





ter of ideas that was given to the natives of the State. This 
has now been done by all nations of high civilization except 
the United States. We steal the literary property of foreign 
authors and decline to give up the engaging practice. Appar- 
ently it is necessary to argue with those who advocate this 
literary piracy, although it seems preposterous at this stage 
of the world’s history to make a very detailed argument in 
behalf of the Eighth Commandment. That which is put for- 
ward under the honorable name of argument, in the support 
of the position of the opponents of the measure, consists 


of two parts—a misstatement of facts and an appeal to 
prejudice. 


It is declared that international copyright ought not to be 
permitted because it will make literature dear, and thus injure 
the American people at a most important point. This is all 
the opponents of the proposed law have said. The answer to 
this declaration, which is nothing but assertion with no fact 
to warrant it, can be equally brief. Whether books shall be 
published in cheap or expensive editions, depends entirely 
upon the character of the book and the conditions of the mar- 
ket. The United States demands cheap books of the popular 
kind, and the people will have cheap books whether there is 
international copyright or not; for an inexorable law obliges 
the seller of anything to meet the demands of the market. 
France and Germany both have international copyright, and 
both furnish the people with cheaper books than any we have 
been able to produce in this country. They have their 
‘libraries ” or “‘ series’’ just as we have, and they are sold at 
five, and even as low as twocents a number. But there is 
one marked and painful difference between their cheap litera- 
ture and ours. Theirs is made upofallthat is best in the litera- 
ture of the world, while at least ninety per cent. of ours is made 
up of what is worst and most trivial. The reason for this poor 
quality in the cheap publications of America is the absence of 
international copyright. The publishers who make their living 
from cheap publications, tempted by the desire for novelty and 
by the fact that they can get the latest works of foreign authors 
without pay, are led to confine themselves almost exclusively 
to current foreign publications. The result, of course,is that 
the great mass of these reprints consists almost entirely of 
fiction; and as the amount of good fiction is extremely lim- 
ited, while the demands of these cheap libraries are incessant, 
it comes to pass that the majority of these publications are 
novels of the poorest class, either absolutely vicious, or hope- 
lessly debilitating to the mind. Ifan international copyright law 
were passed, the cheap libraries would go on, because the mar- 
ket requires them, and literature would be no dearer, although 
the profits of the publisher might be less. But instead of reprint- 
ing all the trash that comes from the presses of London and 
Paris, the publishers, having to pay copyright to every writer, 
would print only the best books; because they would desire 
to have, so far as possible, something intrinsically valuable 
for their money, and at the same time they would take the 
work of the American writer more quickly than that of the 
foreigner. 

Publishers would be encouraged to reprint in cheap form 
only the best of modern books, upon which it was worth while 
to pay copyright, or the best of those books on which copy- 
right had expired, for the simple reason that only the best, in 
the latter instance, would survive. 

Now for the second part of the alleged argument of the foes 
of international copyright, which, in reality, is only an appeal 
to prejudice, and which, like most such appeals, asserts what 
is absolutely untrue. It is said that the measure is in the 
interests of publishers,so that they may form a trust and 
raise the price of literature for their own benefit, and inci- 
dentally for the benefit of a few American authors and of 
foreign authors generally. The only trust in books that has 
come to light thus far, is one which has been proposed in 
foreign reprints, and that which promotes a trust is the 
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present restriction upon the American author. For the 
American author is, as has been shown herein, deprived of 
his right to copyright in other countries, shut out from the 
best part of his own market, and always severely discrim- 
inated against, while the great body of the American people 
are driven, for the same reason, to read the works of foreign 
writers. 

It is perfectly true that this Bill would benefit the American 
author, by enabling him to secure copyright in other countries 
where his works are reprinted, and what is of infinitely more 
importance, give him a fair chance in his own market, un- 
tramelled by ruinous competition with stolen goods. It would 
also benefit the foreign author. The royalty to which he is 
justly entitled would go into his pocket, instead of that of the 
American publisher ; for it is a complete delusion to suppose 
that the fruits of this stealing go to the American people. 
To the men who share with the writers in the making of 
books, to the printers who set the type and pass the sheets 
through the press, to the binders, the electrotypers, and the 
Test, the Bill under discussion would be of great benefit, by 
enlarging at once the amount of work involved in book-mak- 
ing. The United States has the largest number of readers of 
any nation in the world, and international copyright would 
surely make New York the centre for the publication of books 


written in the English language, because business will always | 


concentrate in the largest market. But more importantthan 
any of these considerations is the fact, that international copy- 
right would go far to shut out the flood of cheap foreign 
fiction with which we are now deluged,.and which is corrupt- 
ing and weakening the minds of the young men and women 
of America. 

For the sake of the American author who is now robbed, 
for the sake of the foreign author who is now plundered, for 
the sake of the great body of American readers upon whom 
we now force the worst and cheapest stuff that the presses of 
the world pour forth, and, most of all, for the sake of the 
country’s honor and good name, a Bill for international copy- 
right ought to be passed. 





THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
Fortnightly, London, Fuly. 


WE are only now in a position to realize what the sober and 
enlightened section of American society thinks of the rejection 
of the Copyright Bill by Congress. The post has just brought 
letters and papers, and we may consider the question without 
the hysterics either of denunciation or despair. America is 
very much ashamed, and not a little angry, but apparently 
continues in firm hope of a prompt return to sanity on the 
part of Congress. Dr. Harris, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, speaking directly after the rejection of the Bill, 
remarked : 


‘*T feel the strongest interest inthe passage of the Copyright Bill 
when it comes up for reconsideration, and I have little doubt that it 
will get through this time. The principle of strict justice is behind 
it. Itis in the interest of honesty, and this is a case when, most em- 
phatically, ‘honesty is the best policy.’ The present state of things 
is not stimulating to our patriotism.” 

The arguments which seem to have done most to affect 
the division in the House of Representatives, were those 
formulated, (and I am told with eloquence and charm of man- 
ner worthy of a decent cause), by Mr. Payson of Illinois. The 
other leading opponent of copyright, Mr. Hopkins, is also an 
ornament, by the way, to Illinois; and the passion for other 
people’s chattels would seem to be particularly keen in that 
amiable neck of land which divides Lake Michigan from the 
Mississippi. The general tenor of his argument was that 
millionaires were in favor of the Bill, which would result in 
compelling the callous-handed literary working-man to pay 








seventy-five cents for his Fortnightly Review, while the Amer- 
ican publisher was ready to furnish it to him for forty cents; 
but that he was for legislation for the benefit of the poor. 

The fallacy about the callous-handed son of toil was 
promptly exposed by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, with 
all his ancient vivacity, remarked: “I cannot see that a cal- 
lous on the palm confers any better claim to fair treatment, 
than a furrow in the forehead, and an aching in the 
brain.” 

The only real point in the argument in opposition to the 
Bill, is the hypothesis that it is the duty of Congress to strain 
a point of morality, and legislate for the benefit of the poorer 
members of the State. But not only does the projected Bill 
not cover the classics of our race, it is not retrospective bya 
day. The existing body of English literature would be still at 
the service of the callous-handed backwoodsman of Illinois or 
Dakota. He would not merely possess Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Bunyan and Thackeray in all perpetuity, but could have 
gone on indulging in twenty cent issues of Mr. Haggard’s 
Beatrice, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Yet not merely will all English books of the past, published 
up to the eve of the passing of the law, remain cheap, but the 
English books of the future, if they are first rate or of high 
popular interest, will become cheap also. The library edition 
at thirty-one and six pence is not known in America. In that 
country people buy their books, and if copyrights were passed 
a dozen times, the novel would be originally issued in what is 
its second form with us, the one volume at three and six pence, 
or less. 

The possible harm to be done to the callous-handed son of 
toil in Illinois or Dakota is therefore whittled away to this, 
that if he desire to read future works by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward and Mr. Thomas Hardy, directly they are published, he 
will probably be obliged to pay two to three shillings for them 
instead of ten pence. For books in great demand a lower 
price will soon be reached. They may not come down to ten 
pence, nor is it desirable. The competitive enterprise of 
periodical firms has reduced the cheapest forms of European 
fiction in America to the type of the baser sort of newspaper— 
books to be bought at one country railway station, and thrown 
away at the next. 

The principal tendency of the present system is to flood the 
American markets with trash. If American publishers had to 
pay something for copyrights, they would exercise more dis- 
crimination. There would be a great massacre of the inno- 
cents and idiots in favor of good novels. 

American authors are evidently in favor of the Bill, since 
144 of them signed the petition in favor of copyright. Almost 
every name that was ever heard of is there, from the venerable 
George Bancroft down to that youngest of the graces, the 
vivacious Amélie Rives. Much has been said about the pro- 
viso of the International Typographical Union, “that said 
Bill shall contain a clause which guarantees, absolutely, that 
all books copyrighted in this country [America] shall be 
printed from type set within the limits of the United States.” 
The question is a technical one, and its importance seems to 
me exaggerated. No doubt the ideal Copyright Bill would 
leave the trade in books absolutely free, but half a loaf, even 
with a disagreeable proportion of alum in it, is better than no 
bread. We cannot expect a great nation to legislate at once 
on the naked moral principle. 

The news of the defeat has not dismayed the American 
Copyright League. On the contrary, it has roused universal 
attention. Congress has committed an act which the press 
from Maine to Arizona clamorously declares to be an infamy. 
“What was a blot on the good name and fame of this nation,” 
say the newspapers of every class, “has become a stain.” 
Another nearly identical Bill has been introduced by Mr. 
Simonds of Connecticut, and we have every reason to expect 
for this measure a very different reception. 
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Tue INsipE Facts oF LINCOLN’S NOMINATION.—Thomas 
H. Dudley, Century, New York, July—When the Chicago 
Convention of 1860 met to nominate a candidate for the 
Presidency, William H. Seward was the favorite of the 


. Republican Party; but there were four States which 


would not elect him, namely, New Jersey, which was in 
favor of William L. Dayton; Pennsylvania, whose nominee 
was Simon Cameron; and Indiana and Illinois, which had 
instructed their delegates to vote for Abraham Lincoln; and 
it was found that without carrying three of these four States 
the Republicans could not win the election at all. The Party 
had, therefore, the choice between giving up their favorite 
and suffering defeat. Under these circumstances, the dele- 
gates from Massachusetts and some other New England 
States, offered to abandon Seward, in favor of any candidate 
whom the four dissentient States could agree to elect. This 
offer resulted, after some discussion, in a proposition to 
ascertain, if possible, how many votes Dayton, Cameron, and 
Lincoln would reSpectively command. The canvass made for 
that purpose showed that Lincoln was the strongest candi- 
date of the three. When, therefore, the Convention assem- 
bled, New Jersey, which was represented on the occasion by 
the writer of this article (T. H. Dudley), voted for Lincoln; 
and, as Pennsylvania did the same, the four dissentient States 
were all on Lincoln’s side. Seeing this, some States which 
had already voted changed their votes, and others that 
had not voted, cast their votes for Lincoln, giving him the 
majority of the whole Convention and thus nominating him 


- for the Presidency. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 





CHILD-LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
The Contemporary Review, London, July. 


THE terrible estimate given two years ago that “a thousand 
children a year were murdered for insurance money,” has at 
length received an official confirmation which willsurely doom 
the system from which it springs. 

Since being asked to give my opinion upon the point 
by Lord Hopetoun, in the House of Lords Committee on 
Friendly Societies, I have been enabled in two years to crystal- 
ize into definite opinions the observations of magistrates, 
boards of guardians, medical officers of health, ordinary prac- 
titioners, coroners, parish clergymen, bishops and judges. 

I charge the system of money-benefit by a child’s death 
with inciting to murder, no matter in what class or rank it is 
working. The class that is charged embraces all who worship 
a pound they have not, but wam?¢, more than a child they have, 
and do mot want. Such are incited to change the child forthe 
pound. 

* Are you of opinion that infantile insurance is an incentive 
to crime?” was asked of Dr. Macdonald, M. P., the Coroner 
for Northeast London. 

“I am distinctively of that opinion.” 

“You have also had experience as a medical officer. Does 
the result of your practice lead you to the same conclu- 
sion?” 

“Yes; as a doctor | saw that the general rule was not to kill 
the children outright, but to let them die gradually, from bad 
feeding, not having medical attendance, and so on.” 

Again, the following question was put to Mr. Braxton Hicks, 
Coroner for the Kingston district of Surrey, and deputy Cor- 
oner of the city of London: “‘ Have you derived the impres- 
sion that infantile assurance is conducive to child neglect and 
even to child murder?” 

“Yes; I found in many cases where children were insured, 





that these children were dying from what are called ‘ wasting 
diseases.’ ” 

The Coroner for Westminster, London, Mr. Troutbeck, 
says, ‘‘ The practice of insuring infants’ lives seems to me to 
be a custom to be condemned on every ground.”” Dr. Winter, 
Coroner for Birmingham, says, ‘‘ The alarming increase of in- 
fant mortality is largely due to the system of insuring the lives 
of infants.” : 

The Coroner of Coventry says of infant mortality in his dis- 
trict, that its increase is due to “the increase of the practice 
of insuring children, and allowing them to pine away through 
neglect.” 

The Coroner of Neath, in South Wales, says, “If insured 
children are taken ill they are frequently neglected. Their 
parents have a direct interest in their death.’”” Mr. Carter, 
Coroner of the County of Gloucester, a purely agricultural 
district, says, ‘‘ The longer I live, the more I have occasion to 
look with suspicion on deaths of young children that are in- 
sured. Insurance encourages a greater interest in their death 
than in their survival. I shall do all I can to put it 
down.” 

So far as coroners are concerned, the question “ Is it true ?’”” 
is settled; but only a small proportion of the cases which 
ought to come before them do actually reach them, and in 
that small proportion the evidence is far too meagre, and fost- 
mortems are far too rare, for them to know the whole truth, 
Dr. Barwise, of Birmingham, ina letter to the Dazly Post, 
says, among other things: “ You are to my painful knowledge 
absolutely within the truth, when you state that every year 
hundreds of parents are guilty of child-murder in this town. 
Besides cases brought to light in the Coroner’s Courts, there 
are vast numbers more reported which, after inquiry, he de- 
cides it would be useless to hold inquests upon, and there are 
also many more where the medical attendant grants a certifi- 
cate, because he could prove nothing against the statement of 
the parents. Every practitioner must be convinced 
that he has filled up ‘marasmus’ (wasting disease) to parents 
who have practically starved their children to death. Fre- 
quently the first thing the mother says is, ‘I suppose you will 
give me a certificate ifanything happens’ ; and] generally find 
the parents would gain several pounds from some insurance 
office if their child died.” 

There is scarcely a town where parents of this class do not 
live ; and detrauding the Coroner of his case is the rule, not 
the exception. 

““Why do you do so dangerous a thing again?” said a doc- 
tor to a mother, who for a second time had brought to him 
through the cold night, in scanty clothes, a child with the 
‘rattling in the throat.” Without pretending that it was for 
the child’s sake she had come, she replied, ‘‘I want the 
papers.” The cold air did its work, and next morning the 
child was dead. She got “the papers” and the £2 I0s., which 
they procured, being the sum which she had “insured” to 
herself, when neglect, night air and the “ rattling in the throat” 
had done their work. 

Hundreds of such cases might becited. The doctorshrinks 
from refusing to give the “ paper,” because the refusal sends 
the case to the Coroner, and that means for the doctor the 
weary miseries of many whole days spent in hanging about 
the courts, and almost invariably without securing the result 
of conviction. 

Coroners “lev out” as well as doctors, having found by ex- 
perience that they cannot convict in the assize courts. 

“‘How many cases have I tried,” says Mr. Justice Wills, 
“in which the subject of the inquiry was the death of children 
whose lives had beeninsured. These insurance clubs or socie- 
ties have their agents all over the kingdom, persuading the 
people to insure the lives of their children for sums which are 
a great temptation to work their destruction. Oftentimes it, 


would be a much more correct definition of these so-called life 
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insurance societies, to say that they are death insurance socie- 
ties.” 

It is misery to a patriot to think how many of these collec- 
tors of premiums upon child death policies openly, week by 
week, call at doors within which as the neighbors believe, a child 
is dying of neglect—a fact, by the way, with which the can- 
vasser has no concern. His one duty is to get business and 
keep it. 

In Leek in the Potteries there had been a burial society for 
upwards of 30 years, and for certain reasons the directors deci- 


ded to discontinue insurance upon the lives of infants under | made it a capital offence for a magistrate to be drunk, and 


one year. At that time the infant mortality was 156 in 1,000, 


a little above the average for England generally. The year 





Thrace went to the root of the matter, by ordering the vines 
to be cut down, and his conduct wasimitated in 704 by Ter- 
tullus of Bulgaria. The Suevi prohibited the importation of 
wine, and the Spartans tried to turn the vice into contempt, 
by systematically making their slaves drunk once a year, to 
show their children how foolish and contemptible men looked 
in that state. 

Drunkenness was deemed much more vicious in some 
classes of persons than in others. The ancient Indians held 
it lawful to killa king when he was drunk. The Athenians 


| Charlemagne caused a law to be enacted that judges on the 


following the discontinuance of insurance, the mortality | 


dropped to 109—the lowest point ever reached. Several large | 


societies then took up the insurance which the local society 
had dropped, and canvassed it very vigorously and success- 
fully. The result was that the mortality rose to 170, which 
has been the average there for the past seven years, but reach- 
ing 186 during the year just closed. 

Two conclusions are inevitable: (1) High infantile mortal- 
ity is fixed by the activity of child-insurance societies, and (2) 
the age at which it shall rise is fixed by their by-laws as to 
time of benefit. 





DRUNKENNESS AND ITS ANCIENT PUNISHMENT. 
The Green Bag, Boston, July. 


AMID the great variety of treatment to which drunkenness 
was subjected by the ancients, all law givers seem to agree in 
treating it as a state of disgrace; and since it is brought on 
deliberately, it is still more odious and without excuse. 
Whatever individuals may think and say, no nation treats it 
as meritorious. Yet Darius is said to have ordered it to be 
stated in his epitaph, that he could drink a great deal of wine 
and bear it well—a virtue which, Demosthenes observed, was 
only the virtue of a sponge. At theGreek festival of Dionys.a 
it was acrime not to be drunk—this being a symptom of in- 
gratitude to the god of wine—and prizes were awarded to 
those who became drunk most quickly. The Roman Bac- 
chantes, decked with garlands of ivy, were equally applauded; 
but at length even the Bacchantes were suppressed bv a decree 
of the Senate about 186 B. C. 

Notwithstanding these exceptions, tne offence ot drunken- 
ness was a source of great perplexity to the ancients, who 
tried nearly every possible way of dealing with it. Severe 
treatment was often tried with little effect. The Mosaic law 
appears to have imposed stoning to death, at least if the 
drunkenness was coupled with any disobedience to parents. 
The Locrians, under Zeleucus, made it a capital offence to 
drink wine, if it were not mixed with water; even an invalid 
was not exempted from punishment, unless acting under a 
physician’s order. 

Pittacus of Mitylene made a law that he who when drunk 
committed an offence, should suffer double the punishment 
which he would if sober, and Plato, Aristotle and Plutarch 
applauded this as the height of wisdom. 

The Roman Senators could expel a Senator for being drunk, 
and take away his horse. Mahomet ordered drunkards to be 
bastinadoed with eighty blows. 

Other nations sought to limit the quantity that ought to be 
drunk at one time or sitting. The Egyptians put some limit, 
limit. The Arabians fixed the quantity at twelve glasses a 
man, but unfortunately the size of the glasses were not de- 
fined by the historians. The Anglo-Saxons went no further 
than to order silver nails to be fixed to the side of the drink- 
ing cups, so that each might know his proper measure. The 


custom is said to have been introduced by King Edgar, after | 


noticing the drunken habits of the Danes. 


| 





bench and pleaders should do their business fasting. The 
Carthaginians prohibited magistrates, governors, soldiers and 
servants from any drinking. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


GENIUS AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
D. F. HANNIGAN. 





Westminster Review, London, July. 


SOMEBODY has said that next to the Newgate calendar the 
lives of authors furnish the most melancholy chapter in the 
history of man. Exaggerated as it may seem at first blush, 
there is much truth in this statement. 

The student of literature is only too familiar with the 
details of Marlowe’s follies and his miserable death, Francois 
Villon’s crimes, Chatterton’s suicide, Savage's mad career of 
dissipation, Rousseau’s unsavory eccentricities, Byron’s fierce 
and cynical defiance of the moral law, and Alfred de Musset’s 
pitiable lack of will-power. 

Even the highest genius has been, in the vast majority of 
cases, accompanied by either singularity or weakness of 
character. To a prosaic mind, Dante’s attachment to Bea- 
trice may appear rather a questionable kind of Platonism, 
inasmuch as at the time of their mysterious relations, Beatrice 
had a husband living. Shakespeare’s married life will not 
bear investigation. The facility with which the author of Para- 
dise Lost obtained a divorce, is calculated to shock persons 
who hold that marriage is indissoluble. In the case of Tasso, 
we may perhaps excuse the poet’s feebleness of character on 
account of his romantic history. But, altogether, it may be 
safely laid down, that the lives of men, and we may add, of 
women of genius, are exceptional, in the sense of not abso- 
lutely conforming to the conventional standard of propriety. 
The question which naturally occurs to a philosophic mind is, 
whether genius is exempted from the ordinary law of moral 
responsibility. The celebrated lines of Dryden crystallize in 
an epigrammatic form a profound psychological truth— 

‘* Great wit is sure to madness near allied 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.’’ 

Genius is certainly a possession which is rarely favorable to 
the mental or physical health of those endowed with it. Ex- 
treme sensibility results from a delicate nervous organization, 
and so it is that muscular strength and imaginative power do 
not often go together. To this delicacy of organization we 
may fairly attribute, not only most of the maladies, but many 


| of the follies, which have overshadowed the lives of gifted 
though what it was is not stated. The Spartans had some | 


poets, great composers, and accomplished artists. The Task 
of Cowper was the product of hypochondriasm. Burns’s Tam 
O’Shanter, Jolly Beggars, and John Barleycorn could only 
have been produced by one who had fond experience of a ca- 
rouse, and the works of Coleridge and De Quincey owe their 
existence to the opium habit. 

While we condemn the conduct of those literary toilers, 


Lycurgus of | who have wrought works of immortal beauty out of their own 
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sins and sorrows, let us remember how much humanity has 
gained by even the misfortunes of genius. Without a knowl- 
edge of evil, poets and novelists could reveal little to the world 
which has not already been compassed by the intellect of a 
child. Goethe found in his relations with beautiful women 
material for a few’splendid masterpieces of German literature. 
Balzac’s Comédie Humaine owes much of its positive value to 
the fact, that it contains the author’s personal experiences of 
Parisian life. Balzac’s novels are marvellous studies of char- 
acter, in which the most intimate recesses of the human 
heart are unveiled, and yet in spite of his vast literary labors 
he was always in pecuniary straits. But the explanation is 
simple enough, in spite of the strait-laced views of the late 
Mr. Wilkie Collins on this topic. A man of genius cannot be 
converted into a shopkeeper. 

Again, take the case of George Sand, perhaps the greatest 
literary woman the world has ever seen. Would she have 
written Consuelo or Elle et Luz, had she remained all her life a 
conventional matron? It has been said that each of her 
novels owes its origin toa different lover. She apparently 
regarded love as a series of passionate sensations, essential to 
the true development of her character. And who can say 
that the idea was based on an entirely false ethical theory? 
In George Eliot, love, too—and what the votaries of Mrs. 
Grundy would call an illicit love—was partly the genesis of 
literary endeavor. 

In short, it is part of the destiny of genius to love, to suffer, 
to acquire knowledge of men by the bitterest experience, in 
order that it may teach the mass of humanity how to strug- 
gle and endure. Indeed it is absolutely certain. that some of 
the greatest literary achievements are the resultant of great 
passion, and accomplished after the author’s domestic life has 
been wrecked. 

In forming an estimate then of those who are fortunate— 
or shall we say ill-fated >—enough to be endowed with genius, 
let us not apply too narrow a scale of measurement. We en- 
tirely err, when we suppose that the same ethical code should 
govern the actions of Shelley and Mr. Gradgrind. The exqui- 
site sensibility of genius is the source both of its strength and 
weakness. 

Talent never rises above the level of mediocrity, and talent 
is almost invariably decorous. Notso genius. It ‘struggles, 
groans and agonizes.” All great efforts in the domain of 
imagination are, so to speak, conflicts with invisible powers, 
and human nature cannot without risk engage in such con- 
flicts. It must ever be true of great poets that 

‘* They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Genius is not irresponsible, but its responsibility is not the 
same as that of ordinary mortals. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE RECENT NORWEGIAN 
WRITERS. 


WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, July. 


ALL Teutonic Scandinavia had at one time a single language, 
the mother tongue of the Scalds and the Saga-men, which at 
thé end of the so-called Viking Age, or about the year 1000, 
had already differentiated itself into three more or less homo- 
geneous dialects, corresponding to the three northern coun- 
tries, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Of these three dialects, 
that of Norway maintained itself down to the Calmar Union 
of 1397, when Norway fell under the sovereignty of Denmark. 
As a natural consequence of this political change, the Danish 
dialect, which had in the course of four centuries developed 
into a distinct language, acquired a literary supremacy in 
Norway; but Norwegian as a spoken language still exists, 
though in so many dialectical divisions and subdivisions, 
that it may be said to be utterly destitute of homogeneity. 





Since 1814, however, when Norway was separated from Den- 
mark, there has been amongst the Norwegians a desire, 
steadily gaining in intensity, to substitute for their collection 
of dialects a Landsmund, or really national language common 
to the people of Norway as awhole. Sucha linguistic change 
cannot, of course, be suddenly effected by a formal decree, 
but it is being gradually introduced by the literary produc- 
tions of authors like BjOrnson and Ibsen. It is true that at 
present the language of Norway, as represented by its litera- 
ture, is nothing more than a Norwegian-Danish, that is, a 
language which differs from literary Danish in orthography, 
vocabulary and idiom to about the extent to which the liter- 
ary language of America, for instance, differs from the English 
of England. But the difference will no doubt increase, if 
Norwegian writers in succeeding generations make conscious 
efforts in the direction taken by Bjdrnson and Ibsen. In 
that case a national Norwegian literature, strong in its 
originality and its consequent self-assertion, may become the 
most effective and irresistible propaganda in favor of a char- 
acteristic national speech. 





THE LAPSE OF TOLSTOI. 
FREDERICK M. BIRD. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia, August. 


FOR three years the great Russian novelist has been a 
fashion, a fad,acraze. Enthroned by Mr. Howells high above 
predecessors and competitors, his fame was thought to be 
establishec: forever on the rock of realism. If some of us 
were growing a little tired of the dreary waste to which he 
reduces life, (not to speak of the endless zw and du of his too 
faithful translator), we scarcely dared to hint it. But now the 
master has smitten his own repute under the fifth rib, and 
administered a cruel rebuff to his thick-and-thin admirers. If 
their loyalty can stomach and survive “ The Kreutzer Son- 
ata,” it must be firm indeed. 

As everybody knows, there have been two phases in Tol- 
stoi’s career. First as the man of the world and of modern 
Russia, the self-deceiving votary (in his own later view) of 
soulless conventions and godless pleasures, who wrote Anna 
Karenina and War and Peace—books he would now fain dis- 
own, therein reckoning without his readers. Next as the re- 
nouncer of a world lying in wickedness, the apostle of strange 
and lofty theories, the writer of socialistic Sunday-school 
tales for Moujiks and their children, relieving the plain and 
sometimes coarse realism of his style and matter, with a spirit 
that was nothing if it was not idealistic. And now we havea 
new departure which will enable Mr. Maurice Thompson to 
point with pride to his indignant classification of Tolstoi with 
Zola, a year or two ago. 

And yet Tolstoi has not changed ; he has only developed— 
unluckily in a wrong direction; he is a reformer whose great 
wit and zeal are “ to madness near allied.” He is a prophet de- 
nouncing sin with a fervor little tempered by discretion ; nor 
can the purity of the motive excuse the brutality of the style. 
Miss Hapgood was right in revoking her promise to translate 
it, and few will thank Mr. Tucker for doing what she refused 
todo. The book ought never to have been printed, nor writ- 
ten either. But for the eminent name it bears, it would hardly 
have found a publisher in England or America. Its only effect 
will be to disgust decent people and injure a great reputation. 

To label a volume as improper is often to advertise it, but 
in this case it can be safely said that the book is no more at- 
tractive than improving. The Kreutzer Sonata, short as it is, 
is heart-rending, the story hideous but slight. Wantonness 
in youth, strangely conjoined with fantastic and incongruous 
ideals ; a hasty and ill-advised marriage ; uncongeniality, quar- 
rels, jealousy, murder—this is all there is of it. But this is 
only a peg on which to hang the queer and violent theories 
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of one, (Posdni-Cheff), so nearly mad that his views on any 
subject must be all but valueless. The book is doctriénaire fic- 
tion of the most pronounced type, an ounce of incident toa 
pound of frenzied declamation. It dethrones God and re- 
duces man to the beast-level. 

Within bounds, and not very narrow ones either, Tolstoi 
has given us a good deal of this sort of realism before now, 
about as much, in fact, as most of us care for. He is always 
sufficiently disenchanting; if one had any illusions left he 
could be trusted to make short work ofthem, But his previous 
work, if but little edifying, was at least instructive. The 
only lesson to be learned from the Kreutzer Sonata is that 
genius can sink to awful depths, when cut loose from mod- 
eration and common sense. 

Tolstoi laysall human misery and crime at the door of lust, 
just as some of our total abstainers father it all on drunken- 
ness. One position may be as true as the other. The zeal, 
which has got beyond control of reason and overstepped the 
bounds of decency, is not likely to be allied with judgment. 
Tolstoi’s indictment of human nature is so sweeping as to lose 
point, and the Kreutzer Sonata is as unreliable as it is offensive. 





LESSING’S “ FAUST.” 
T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, Fuly. 


A GERMAN critic has recently hinted that Goethe's Faust 
may not be Goethe’s after all. He owed, it is said, the best 
part of it to Lessing; and it is even suggested that Goethe 
had no scruples about purloining amanuscript. Now itis un- 
necessary to add to the reputation of a new Donnelly, or even to 
mention his name. Let it suffice that it isa German professor 
who has enunciated this strange theory. There isa saying 
about a lie that is half a truth, and it will be news to most 
English readers that Lessing ever troubled himself about 
Faust; even in Germany this is a fact not widely appreciated. 
How far, then, is there any foundation for this last libel upon 
Goethe ; and if Lessing helped in the development of Faust, 
what is the value of his contribution ? 

Lessing was the first writer of any importance to perceive 
that the old notion of Faust, that of a vulgar person who 
bartered his soul for knowledge and pleasure, and in the end 
could not rid himself of the Devil, was out of keeping with 
modern ideas. While Goethe was yet a boy, Lessing had be- 
gun to put his thoughts on the subject into dramatic form, 
and a scene from his projected Faust drama, published in 
1759, when Goethe was but ten years old, opened at once a 
new view of the man who had made a compact with the Evil 
One. This fragment was all that was given to the world in 
Lessing’s lifetime, but for eight or nine years after its appear- 
ance, his friends knew that he was working at the project from 
time totime. Shortly after his death, in 1781, two of these 
friends published accounts of his plan, and one or two notes 
he had made for the character of Mephistopheles were brought 
to light. Besides the meagre information which these sources 
supply, there is nothing but a slight sketch included in his 
posthumous dramatic works. 

It is clear, then, that fora period of at least twelve years 
Lessing was from time to time occupied with the story of 
Faust, and it is almost certain that he never got beyond a few 
leading ideas on the subject and the rough sketch of one or 
two scenes. But Lessing had studied the legend sufficiently 
to see, that the time had come for a complete modification of 
it; that in consigning Faust to the Devil, the story was im- 
moral and therefore untrue; and that, if it was to be of any 
further use, it must be relieved from the ridiculous and de- 
grading associations which obscured its meaning; that, in 
fact, as Goethe’s drama showed half a century later, it was 
necessary for Faust to be saved, “for God has not given man 








the noblest of impulses,” the desire of knowledge and the love 
of truth, ‘to make him eternally unhappy.” 

In laying stress as he did on Faust’s desire for knowledge, 
Lessing took a view of the legend which was quite in keeping 
with its original form. The popular development of the story 
had rather neglected this side of Faust’s nature, in favor of 
his sensual and material proclivities. But the conception of 
Faust which Lessing, and after him Goethe, found, was to some 
extent a restoration of the original character, though the doom 
which in the religious notions of the sixteenth century awaited 
the free-thinker was exchanged for a salvation to be worked 
out by the unalloyed desire for truth. 

The salvation of Faust was not the only respect in which 
Lessing led the way in the modern treatment of the legend. 
It was part of his plan to change the character of Mephisto- 
pheles, and cause the Tempter no longer to be looked upon as 
the opponent of God, but as one of the instruments in the 
government and education ofthe human race. 

In their actual dealings with the Faust legend, no compari- 
son is, indeed, possible between what Lessing attempted and 
what Goethe accomplished. But to the close of the eighteenth 
century the legend presented a problem to be solved, and itis 
interesting to note the similarity in the ideas which Lessing 
and Goethe brought to its solution. Though Goethe was 
immeasurably foremost in the extent to which he explained 
the meaning and value of those ideas, it may yet be fairly 
claimed for Lessing, that he recognized before Goethe the two 
leading ideas which run through the latier’s work, the salva- 
tion of Faust and the significance of Mephistopheles; or to 


put the true interpretation on these words, the reward of effort 
and the use of evil. 





THE PETROGLYPHS.—Demorest’s Magazine, New York, 
August.—Petroglyph is the name given to the paintings and 
engravings upon rocks so common in North and South Amer- 
ica. In every epoch and region, man, impelled by weak 
vanity, has sought to reproduce his likeness, and with it the 
images of the objects which surround him, the scenes in which 
he has appeared ; but it is in America that this art, if it may 
be thus called, of rock engraving has reached its highest de- 
velopment. These petroglyphs are found upon boulders and 
blocks of sandstone, marble, and granite, polished by the 
action of water or ice, upon the rocks which border the can- 
yons of the far West, and upon the walls.of caverns. Those 
of Nicaragua are filled with these figures. In one of them 
near Nihapu is represented thus: a serpent covered with 
feathers, which is the figure of the great Quetzacoatl, the law- 
giver or god of the nations of Central America. Ina grotto 
of Johnson County, Arkansas, the worker succeeded, in spite 
ofan almost total obscurity, in engraving figures at a great 
depth, which are still perfectly recognizable. 

Near Rio Mancas in New Mexico, upon the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, not far from Utah, petroglyphs are seen at 
almost inaccessible heights. Among them are figured tor- 
toises, serpents, frogs, bears’ or birds’ feet perfectly recogniz- 
able and measuring some yards. Among these representa- 
tions are some of tailed human beings. It is a mystery how 
men could execute these engravings at such a height, and 
it has been surmised that, after they were made, some geo- 
logical perturbation caused a depression of the land around. 
Much more important petrographs have been discovered in 
South America, and the granite rocks of the summit of the 
Andes, the heights of the Cordilleras of Bolivia, bear petro- 
glyphs; but those in Peru afford evidence of amore advanced 
art than the others. American savants have a vast field of 
research before them in the study of these curious traces of a 
past age, and it is certain that they will find in them valuable 


data regarding the races which formerl peopled the New 
World. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


HYPNOTISM—THE WEIRD ART. 
PROFESSOR DONATO, 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, August. 

TOWARD the end of the last century the Austrian, Mesmer, 
discovered the germs of a science which is still in embryo, 
but which had already been perceived by Maxwell in 1673, 
by Paracelsus in the sixteenth century, and by Van Hel- 
mont in 1630. Mesmer studied and presented his discovery 
to the public under the head of animal magnetism. He 
claimed that men could exercise over each other a beneficent 
influence by means of a fluid which is universally distributed, 
and which insinuates itself in the substance of the nerves and 
transmits itself by contact or by passes or movements of the 
hands at a distance. 

A pupil of Mesmer, the Marquis of Paységur, in magnetiz- 
ing after the process of his master, succeeded in making a 
critical departure unknown until then, and to which he gave 
the name of magnetic or artificial somnambulism. This 
memorable discovery marks the decisive phase in the succes- 
sive advances of mesmerism. The Abbé Faria, in 1817, pre- 
tended that suggestion alone, without the aid of any fluid 
agent, could put to sleep any person who had faith. In 1841, 
Doctor Braid, a physician at Manchester, after having followed 
the magnetic séances of Lafontaine, also denied all fluidic 
action. He attempted to explain the production of somnam- 
bulism by cerebral exhaustion, resulting from long concentra- 
tion of the e.es on an object offering little surface. Braid 
gave to his system the name of hypnotism. The system has 
fallen into disuse, but the word has remained without any 
plausible reason, having dethroned the more exact term of 
somnambulism. 

In 1842, the Academy of Medicine of Paris solemnly de- 
clared that the whole thing was a tissue of frauds and impos- 
tures. When I was initiated in mesmerism in 1873, there was 
hardly a physician who would admit the possibility of even 
inducing sleep. 

This state of affairs is explained by the imperfection of the 
processes used in the work uptothattime. They were slow, 
laborious, and not efficacious, easily discouraging the efforts 
of the magnetizers and facilitating the incredulity of their 
adversaries. My predecessors made interminable passes with 
their hands before their subjects, or else forced them to fix- 
edly regard the blade of a knife during twenty minutes before 
obtaining any appreciable result. I had not been long 
acquainted with mesmerism, when I discovered that I could, 
by my gesture and my glance, impress a subject and put him 
to sleep with astonishing rapidity. I succeeded in provoking 
sleep in three minutes, in two minutes, finally in one minute. 

I began to understand then that the theories of Mesmer 
and Braid were erroneous. Somnambulism was explained by 
suggestion, by the action of a strong will, and not by the 
action of a fluid or by cerebral fatigue. The art consisted in 
captivating the mind of the subject, in striking vividly his 
imagination, in seducing, charming, or subduing it. The 
phenomenon was not of a physical order, nor of a physiologi- 
cal or pathological. I had to solve a psychical problem. 

A multitude of experiments which I attempted confirmed my 
hypothesis and justified my prevision. Never did one of my 
subjects go to sleep, no matter what process I employed, un- 
less he knew that | proposed to put him to sleep. And vice 





versa, all the subjects went to sleep, when a witness persuaded | 
them that | wished them to sleep, even if 1 was at a distance | 
aad was occupying myself with them in no way. 

After long studies I adopted several processes, which I| use 
alternately according to circumstances. The principal con- 
sists in making the patient press his hand strongly on mine. | 
Suddenly I push him backward and I quickly plunge my glance 


into his eyes. Surprised, he recoils, and immediately the ex- 
pression of his eyes indicates to me his degree of impression- 
ability. When! find him easily submissive to my influence, 
I make a circular movement with the head and body, while 
regarding him with devouring fixity. At least twenty per 
cent. of the persons who submit to the proof are carried away 
by visual fascination, chained as by a charm, following me 
everywhere without trying to detach their eyes from mine. 

In a second process which I have invented, I ask the patients 
to kneel before me and look steadily into my eyes. Standing 
before them, I place my hand on their foreheads and incline 
their heads slightly backwards, directing into the pupils of 
their eyes an imperative glance. When a patient, by either 
process, has given proof of submission, ] make him walk and 
move backwards in spite of himself. I arrest his arm if he 
wishes to strike, his hand if he wishes to write, his legs if he 
wishes to walk. I render him numb or mute. | obtain these 
results by provoking different forms of paralysis. The sub- 
ject is in no way asleep; he possesses full consciousness of his 
acts and, brought back to the normal state by a word or a 
breath, he can relate the different experiments to which he has 
submitted. 

Would it be possible to bring about a veritable crime in real 
life, instead of an imaginary crime in a theatre or a hospital ? 
I do not hesitate to reply, No, athousand times no! Hypno- 
tism, all powerful for good, is disarmed for evil. No one can 
be fascinated or hypnotized against his will. 





THE HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION. 
Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, July. 

THE unqualified enthusiasm with which the French have 
taken up hypnotism has already brought forth fruit of a very 
pronounced order. That famous doctors have undertaken to 
prove that the fair accomplice of Michel Eyraud, the Parisian 
murderer, aided him under hypnotic suggestion, indicates one 
direction in which the new sczence promises to be turned to 
practical account. The Parisian papers te] us, too, that the 
fashionable world has taken it up as a means of diversion, and 
that social invitation cards, after announcing the promised 
attendance of some famous canfatrice or other celebrity, gen- 
erally wind up with the name of some professor of hypnotism 
as the attraction of the evening. 

In many cases, very serious consequences have followed the 
pursuit of these reprehensible experiments. Numerous vic- 
tims have been sent to the lunatic asylums. In the College of 
Chaumont fifty scholars who allowed themselves to be 
hypnotized have all been rendered ill in consequence. From 
Northern Italy Professor Lombroso reports a series of grave 
mishaps; and cases of insomnia, chronic headache, and som- 
nambulism have followed the experiments, both in Italy and 
in England. 

In Germany, where the good sense of the authorities has 
led to the prohibition of public exhibitions of hypnotism, the 
pretended science has found an apostle in the person of Dr. 
Christopher Freiherr von Hartungen, who expresses himself in 
the Naturarzt (June number) to the effect, that it is no 
wonder that hypnotism and the suggestive method have their 
opponents, seeing that there are always pedants who forget 
nothing that they have already learned, and refuse to learn 
anything new. 

Now, I am neither a savant nor a pedant, but I hold fast to 
well-grounded truths, and do not care to take up new theories 
when they are manifestly opposed to reason, or dangerous in 
practice. I will not believe in hypnotic suggestion until I 
shall have had personal evidence of it, and | certainly shall 
never have such evidence, for it would be contrary to my 
principles to be present at such experiments. 

I am quite ready to believe, that a person by persistent 
staring at an object may render himself half idiotic, and that 
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in this state he is capable of doing very stupid things; but to 
watch and measure the extent of his idiotcy is not a scientific 
pursuit, but a pastime for the satisfaction of childish curiosity. 
And to make such experiments on living persons, for the mere 
indulgence of idle curiosity, is in the highest degree objection- 
able. Where, then, are the important results with which hyp- 
notism has enriched science? Herr von Hartungen sums up 
his conclusions in the aphorism: ‘“ The hypnotic state isa 
pure spiritual condition, induced by spiritual means, with or 
without the aid of material means. Sick persons, or persons 
in vigorous health being subjected to the state their normal 
condition is disturbed by an enhancement of the ideo-motor, 
ideo-sensitive, and ideo-sensorial reflex excitability.” After 
that, we ought to know all about it! But, eliminating the 
incomprehensible psychophysical technicality, there remains 
the proposition, that one man by the mere exercise of his will 
can mentally influence another, and thereby compel him to 
lie there like dead, or to think certain prescribed thoughts, or 
engage in certain prescribed actions. 

Dr. Freiherr von Hartungen anticipates that the applica- 
tion of suggestion and the study of its teachings will prove of 
the greatest importance in the practice of medicine, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in education. We venture to 
stigmatize these expectations as altogether unwarranted. 

That hypnotic experiments will make the object of them 
sick, we know; and we think it extremely possible that the 
attendant disturbance of the system may allay pain, and so 
create the impression that the patient is cured. But that dis- 
ease can really be cured by suggestion is too much for our 
credulity. Were that possible, it would be a violation of the 
laws of nature. If the sickness can be healed by natural 
means, resort to suggestion is unnecessary ; but if suggestion 
can achieve what natural means cannot, it is rank witchcraft. 
The chain of cause and effect is broken. When the surgeon 
heals a slashed nose with a few stitches and plaster, we see the 
relation of cause and effect; but when he heals a wound in the 
stomach without needle and thread, or other recognized 
means, the chain of cause and effect is broken, and we find 
ourselves in the domain of witchcratt and miracles. 

As regards the application of suggestion in the administra- 
tion of justice, what is evidently intended is, that criminals 
who are not irresponsible by heredity shall be deemed to have 
been rendered irresponsible by suggestion. 

Finally in the matter of education, the young are much 
more ready to listen to suggestions of evil than of good. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE BRAIN AND MIND. 
THE Rev. WILLIAM TUCKER. 
Universalist Quarterly, Boston, July. 


Wuart is the relation of the brain to mental activity ?. This 
is an important and vital question. To it two different an- 
swers are returned by two different schools of thought. The 
one regards the brain as the original agent, the producing 
cause of thought, feeling and action, or of intellect, emotion 
and will. This is the doctrine of materialis™. The other re- 
gards the brain as the intermediate instrument of intelligence 
and volition. According to one theory the brain thinks, as 
the stomach digests. According to the other, the brain is the 
instrument of thought, played upon by the mind, as the piano 
is played upon by the musician. These two schools of think- 
ers may meet oncommon ground, when they come to the facts 
of physiology; for the observed phenomepa are the same, 
whether the brain be regarded as the organ, or the instrument 
of thought. But it makes a vast difference in the interpreta- 
tion of mental phenomena which of these two theories you 
adopt, The instrumental relation of brain to mind will ex- 
plain all the observed facts of physiology, but the causal re- 
lation of brain to mind will not explain the observed facts of 
psychology. Of this large class of facts given us in con- 








scious experience, embracing mental, moral and religious 
phenomena, the causal relation of brain to mind gives no ra- 
tional explanation. 

If the brain is the cause of mind, how is it that we find mind 
present and active in the absence of brain organism? The 
adjustments, adaptations and harmonies of the universe re- 
veal mind without a brain. This proves that the brain is not 
the cause of mind, for the mind exists and works in nature 
without any such organ. But if the brain is the cause of 
mind, what is the cause of the brain? The structure of the 
brain reveals mind as its cause, and not as an effect of its ac- 
tion. It cannot be its own cause. 

The instrumental relation of brain to mind is the doctrine 
advocated by our most learned and conservative physiologists. 
It is not the brain which thinks, any more than it is the eye 
which sees, though each of these material organs is used by 
the mind. That which sees and thinks is the mind. The 
brain is the material instrument, used by the mind in think- 
ing and in revealing thought. That the mind does use the 
brain and nervous organization we know, but how it is done 
is an incomprehensible mystery. 

As, however, it is admitted that the brain is the organ of 
mind, all disorder and disease of the brain must present facts 
of importance towards constructing a theory of the relations 
of mind and brain. The facts thus presented are fatal to the 
doctrine that the brain is the cause of mind. In M. Esquirol’s 
great work, Des Maladies Mentales, in referring to the case of 
arecent maniac who was killed by one of her companions, 
and in whose body he and his pupils could find no lesions of 
the brain or meninges, he states, “‘ That pathological anatomy 
has not been able to make us acquainted with the organic cause 
of mania.” 

The reason is apparent. The brain is not the cause of intel- 
ligence and reason, therefore insanity is found where no or- 
ganic disease of the brain exists. Insanity may exist, where 
the most careful observation reveals no disease of the brain, 
and organic disease of the brain may exist, in the absence of 
all mental derangement. 

The brain and nervous system is the instrument not only of 
the thought but of the will. The will controls all the volun- 
tary activities. The elephant, the whale and the horse have 
large brains, though they do not possess more intelligence than 
other animals whose brains are not so large. The reason is that 


| these large brains serve the will as well as the intellect, the 


nervous energy is transmuted into muscular energy. Without 
the will,even the brain would not act volitionally at all, and a 
diseased or injured brain would act imperfectly, under the con- 
trol ofa strong will. 

The argument of some physiologists of the materialistic 
school, that the difference between the intelligence of the man 
and the brute is caused by the larger brain of the man, is not 
true. The ant, the bee and the wasp stand next to man, in 
intellect, and their brains are too small to be seen with the 
naked eye. The difference is not material, but spiritual, not 
organic, but mental and moral; not one of degree, but of 
kind. Man belongs toa higher plane of existence, and has 
a deeper, broader and nobler life. 





THE USES OF THE IMAGINATION IN HISTORICAL 
SCIENCE. 
Geo. C. YEISLEY. 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Chester, S. C., Fuly. 

History is the life of humanity. Historical science, or his- 
tory, commonly so called, is the biography of the race. 

While many others may be important, three things are 
requisite to the right study of history, and its proper presen- 
tation tothe minds of others. There must be a full and ac- 
curate knowledge of historical facts, on which, after all, history 
is grounded. There must be historical faz#h—a faith in God 
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as a God of history. Let the historian call it what he may, a 
tendency to progress in human affairs, a drift in the universe 
that makes for righteousness, an evolution in nature and 
humanity that tends to their betterment, or the eternal and 
unchangeable decrees of Almighty God, he must trace through 
the tangled woof of history the golden thread of divine prov- 
idence. If the undevout astronomer is mad, the faithless his- 
torian is blind. As well might a mole map out the contour of 
a continent, as a historian, without faith in divine order, con- 
tribute, in any true and broad sense, to the right apprehension 
of any historical period. 

Imagination is the third great requisite to the right study 
of history. It isan endowment essential to the artist. His- 
tory is one of the fine arts. The mind of the historian, al- 
though confined to true statements, nevertheless recreates. 
The imagination of the poet is, of course, more free and un- 
trammelled than that of the historian, but he is great only as 
he sees into nature’s heart, and voices the truths all men feel, 
but cannot speak. The historian must indeed hold himself 
‘within the bounds of well-authenticated facts, but there is 
room for reproduction and recreation even here. The his- 
torian is more than a mere annalist. He clothes the dry 
skeleton of fact with living muscle, and puts a soul into the 
inanimate form of recorded events. His imaginative faculty 
will not enable the historian to dispense with empirical knowl- 
edge, but will aid him in seeing and grasping truths which 
the known and carefully weighed facts but partially disclose. 


With an artist’s eye he discerns the spirit that instigated the. 


known fact, and uses these facts to gather the historic life 
back of them. The facts transmitted to us from the past are 
few in comparison with those that are lost. Voices do not 
always ring out clearly across the gulf of ages. A single stone 
of an Egyptian tomb,a bit of papyrus in a mummy’s case 
contains, perhaps, all that posterity has received of the his- 
tory of a dynasty. To fill out what is wanting in historical 
fact, and to take known and transmitted facts and reproduce 
them in their natural order and relationship, is one great use 
of the faculty under consideration. To correct historical 
statements, and divest facts of false coloring, is another im- 
portant office of the historical imagination. The facts handed 
down to us are often colored or obscured by partiality or preju- 
dice. From very crude ore is smelted the pure gold of his- 
toric truth. As memory records the scenes of our early 
childhood, colored with childish conceits and fancies, so the 
memory of a nation recalls the beginning of its natural life, 
under the form of heroic legends or mythological fables. The 
imagination of the historian must be his guide through the 
intricacies of these fanciful records. 

Still greater, however, is the importance of the faculty in 
the essential aid it lends to the objective method of historical 
study. In order to rightly understand an historic period, the 
historian must view it not from his own point of vision, but 
must transfer himself back and judge the age, the nation, the 
civilization, the characters, from their own peculiar stand- 
points. 

It is this last use of the historical imagination, that makes 
it most useful to the Biblical and ecclesiastical student. The 
ability to discover the meaning of a passage depends on more 
than the mastery of Greek or Hebrew lexicons, or the appli- 
cation of the rules of a purely mechanical exegesis. The 
thoughts of the inspired writer are behind his language. The 
same words are not exactly the same in every period of sacred 
history. There are shades of difference in words spoken amid 
the dark shadows of Sinai, and on the sunlit slopes of Zion. 
If we are to put any blood into the pale, passionless faces of 
the conventional patriarchs, or understand the books of Moses, 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, or the Psalms and the Minor 
Prophets aright, we must place ourselves where the writers 
stood ; and it is in this reproduction of past times and events 
in accordance with their own proper spirit, that the historical 





imagination has rendered indispensable and transcendent 
aid. 

The Christian faith, as it is founded on an historic basis, is 
beyond the reach of a destructive rationalism, since the his- 
torical imagination has aided in more fully discovering and 
more clearly interpreting the historic elements upon which 
Christianity rests. 





ALCOHOLIC HEREDITY IN DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN. 


Dr. T. D. CROTHERS. 
Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety, Hartford, Conn., Fuly. 


IN a case which came under my care for home treatment 
for periodic inebriety, the husband and father had used 
wine on the table at meals for over twenty years; for ten 
years past, he had drunk in paroxysms. His wife used wine 
at table also, and during pregnancy and lactation had used 
both beer and wine freely. They had two children, one a girl 
of eight years, the other a boy five years old, both invalids 
who had been under constant medical care from infancy, the 
general diagnosis being scrofula and general anemia; both 
were of pale and delicate appearance, extremely excitable and 
nervous. 

They had continuous irritation of the stomach. from an un- 
restricted diet of all kinds of food and drinks, except wine 
and beer; were very passionate at the slightest opposition to 
their wishes, and after a period of rage would be greatly ex- 
hausted and have a distinct fever for aday or more. The girl 
had attacks of emotional religiosity, in which she manifested 
great sorrow and melarcholy for her sins, and asked the prayers 
of all person she came in contact with; at other times she 
was procociously bright, and irritable at any opposition to her 
wishes. 

The family physician had no faith in heredity, and treated 
these various conditions as so many symptoms of threatened 
organic disorders, which his skill and remedies had prevented 
from gaining farther. Both children had suffered from rube- 
ola and scarlatina, and were supposed to have never fully re- 
covered. Bronchitis, enteritis, gastritis, neuritis and various 
heart diseases were constant!y threatening, and as constantly 
averted. Finally death, of the physician, brought a new man 
who recognized the alcoholic heredity of these cases, and or- 
dered them to the country where the diet was restricted, with 
enforced out-door exercise, and frequent bathing. 

These children had marked nerve and brain instability with 
low vitality, and were neurotics, which would of necessity de- 
velop insanity, inebriety or some other form of brain or nerve 
degeneration. 

Alcohol, of all drugs, seems most potent to impress cell- 
growth and function. No fact is more firmly established, than 
that alcoholic ancestors will transmit defective brain and 
nerve power to their children. The form and shape of this 
defect may vary widely in its manifestation. 

In many cases it may not be prominent until after the higher 
peripheral brain has reached a certain development. especially 
in the growth of the emotional and inhibitory centres. In 
others this defect is seen in infancy, in an abnoimal hyperes- 
thesia of the senses, and nutrient disturbances and excessive 
irritability, breaking out into some disease or hereditary malady 
at puberty. 

Another class of children from alcoholic ancestors are noted 
by precocious development of brain and nerve force. They 
exhibit powers of brain receptivity and instability that is called 
genius, which give way early to some disease or form of nerve 
degeneration from various causes. Inebriety, insanity, or 
both, are very common sequels. Alcoholor opium,in any form, 
is almost always a grateful remedy. 

This craving for spirits is sometimes developed very early. 
A case was brought to my notice where an infant of two 
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months old could only be quieted by a few drops of spirits. 
Fortunately such instances are not common. The most prev- 
alent symptoms are feeble vitality, instability of cell and 
nerve function, and a special affinity for all nerve stimu- 
lants. 


THE GENERATION OF METALLIC MINERALS. 
M. A. DAUBREE. 
Fournal des Savants, Paris, Fune. 


THE caprices of imagination do not owe their origin exclu- 
sively to what we call the phenomena of life; for some, and 
those not the least surprising of them, refer to the region of 
inanimate nature. An exemplification of this truism is 
afforded by a book called Bergbiichlein, which was printed at 
Augsburg in the year 1505. The author of this book was in- 
troduced to the modern scientific world by George Agricola, 
the father of systematic mining and metallurgy, who has been 
called by some the Pliny of Saxony, one of the great seats of 
the mining industry in the sixteenth century. According to 
Agricola there once lived in Friburgh a distinguished physician 
whom he calls Caléus Friberg zus—in modern vernacular Calb or 
Calbe of Friburgh. Calbus, though not a miner himself, 
assimilated the technical knowledge of the miners by whom 
he was surrounded, and, combining it with the opinions of 
learned men and alchemists, embodied the compound in 
Bergbiichlein, which thus became both a miners’ guide and a 
philosophical treatise on metals. Asa guide it had ceased, 
even in Agricola’s time, to be intelligible ; but as a philosoph- 
ical treatise it may still be considered interesting. Its phil- 
osophy, pure, and simple, is confined to its first chapter, of 
which the following is an epitome: 

As silver, gold, tin, copper, iron and lead, all come into ex- 
istence the same way, they will here be called by the generic 
name of metallic minerals. Everything that begins to exist 
needs a generator. Heaven is the universal generator. The 
generative power of heaven is diversified by the course of each 
of the seven planets through thesky. Therefore, each planet 
is the generator of a particular kind of metal. Thus gold is 
generated by the sun, silver by the moon, tin by Jupiter, 
copper by Venus, iron by Mars, lead by Saturn, and quick- 
silver by Mercury. But generation needs, in addition to a 
generator, a passive subject of generative action. In the case 
of the metallic minerals this passive subject is the earth. 
The primary cause then of the metals is the influence of the 
planets ori the earth. Under that influence the earth exhales 
its essence. On that exhalation or vaporas a passive subject, 
the sulphur in the earth acts asa generator. Sulphur, then, 
is the secondary—the immediate cause of minerals and metals. 

Such, in the artless language of sincere conviction, was the 
medizval theory of the generation of metallic minerals, the 
immediate predecessor of modern metallic science. 


RELIGIOUS. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION. 
GEORGE A. THAYER. 











Unitarian Review, Boston, Fuly. 

THE wisdom of the pioneers gave to the mighty stream 
which divides our Union midway the name of Mississippi. 
But it is urged by modern geographers that the great drainage 
artery of the broad basin between the Alleghanies and the 
Rockies is, in triith, the Missouri, its honors having been 
usurped by a tributary. 

There are some who insist that there has been a like con- 
fusion of names of religious systems. However this may be, 
what has been called Christianity for eighteen centuries has 
steadily undergone evolution. From the simple Apostolic 








creed to that of Athanasius or that of Arius; from the Pau- 
line exhortation to refrain from marriage and secular entan- 
glements, in view of the immediate dissolution of all earthly 
institutions, to Hildebrandt’s summons of Henry IV. to Ca- 
nossa to confess the Roman supremacy in Europe, there is an 
immense stride. The movement is by no means wholly back- 
ward. In some respects it is but the inevitable adaptation of 
a religious society of the most guileless, unsophisticated type, 
to the enlarging demands of a world becoming more complex 
and tremendous in its exactions every day. A fixed and im- 
movable Christianity must have died with the collapse of the 
Jewish nation. It would have had no word of inspiration for 
any community except that to which Jesus preached. The 
actual evolution began with Paul, and it has gone on until this 
hour. 

The process of adaptation of Christianity to its new world 
of ideas is going on in our time, as it has always gone on. 
But to-day it is prodigiously accelerated by the modern meth- 
ods and conclusions of physical science, of historical science, 
of the sciences of language and of race origins. 

The earliest and most effective of reconstructive influences 
upon Christian beliefs was the Copernican theory of astron- 
omy. This not only undermined many of the doctrines which 
the Church had drawn in part from Scripture, in part from 
the current Ptolemaic science, but it also seriously shook the 
authority of the Bible. The Christian scheme of redemption 
had, and still has, its historical support in the bodily ascension 
of Jesus into the skies, and in the emphatic assertion of his 
approaching second advent in like bodily form upon the 
clouds. The new science absolutely destroyed that naive 
conception of a material sky overhead. ‘“‘ Up.” and “down,” 
as applied to the relation of earth to the surrounding universe, 
are the words of childhood. Likewise has been relegated to 
the realm of fiction the wide world of Hades where impris- 
oned spirits waited for the trump of the Judgment day, and 
the Gehenna, separated from Paradise by a gulf, impassable to 
the body but not to the vision of the tormented. 

All that lay in germ in the early scientific discoveries has 
been more fully developed in our later day. Geology has 
proved that the earth and man have an immense antiquity. 
Darwin has shown that there is no impassable barrier between 
man and the lowest orders of life, and hence that there has 
been no special creation of man or other animal forms. The 
problem of sin and evil has thus found a solution far removed 
from that laid down in the theology of the schools. A per- 
sonal devil and demoniacal possession in all its supposititious 
shapes have joined the realms of superstition. 

The last result of the evolutionary process is an intelligent 
being, man; and the lesser intelligence implies the greater 
Intelligence as its source. The moral argument for God is 
that this being, man, works, in the main, for good things; he 
grows in unselfishness, in sympathy, in devotedness to abstract 
principles of right and goodness. The finest men aim to 
abolish brutality, to increase benevolence, to live to bless the 
whole. In this philanthropic man, God reveals himself as 
Love. He shows that the far-off event to which the whole 
creation moves is that love of which, already, man has estab- 
lished much upon the earth. The nobler individuals of our 
race are types of eventual man. These prophets of our des- 
tiny do not exhaust, but suggest, human possibilities. 

In this sense, God becomes the Redeemer of human sin and 
sorrow. Without these few sublime souls, he would appear 
hard and pitiless (since a great deal of human history is a 
picture of the foul and cruel); but in them he reveals some- 
thing of his holiness, of his loving kindness, of his absolute 
impartiality and justice. This is the revelation of the spirit; 
and in its contemplation, the hard-beset children of men take 
courage, and dedicate themselves to nobler aims. The incar- 
nation which fits into the hypothesis of evolution is, then, the 
revelation of God in all humanity, his most inspiring revelation 
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in the elect souls of humanity. Place Jesus where we will— 
where the evidence warrants our placing him in the human 
line—and he is indeed God with us. 





THE LIGHTS OF THE CHURCH AnNw THE LIGHT 
OF SCIENCE. 
Pror. HUXLEY. 
Nineteenth Century, London, Fuly. 

THERE are three ways of regarding any account of past 
occurrences. 

The narratives may be exactly true, or the narratives may be 
partly true and partly false, and, although veracious as to the 
main event, may exhibit various degrees of conscious and un- 
conscious misrepresentation, suppression and invention, till 
they become hardly distinguishable from pure fictions. 

Again, there are narratives presenting every gradation of 
truth, from, for example, De Foe’s quasi-historical account of 
the Plague of London to the purely phantasmal creations of 
imaginative genius. 

Without attempting to derogate from the value of fictitious 
literature, I propose to confine myself to the much more lim- 
ited enquiry, Is there any known historical work which is 
throughout exactly true, or is there not? In the case of the 
great majority of histories the answer is not doubtful, they 
are all only partially true. 

A century ago the records of the past were accepted as his- 
tory. But the present century has seen the birth and growth 
of the science of historical criticism, and I suppose there is 
no one who now doubts that histories which appestain to any 
other people than the Jews, and their spiritual progeny, in the 
first century, all fall within the second class of the three enu- 
merated. Like Goethe’s Autobiography, thev might all be 
entitled “ Wahrheit und Dichtung ” (Truth and Fiction). 

The special distinction of Christianity lies in its claim to be 
historical, to be surely founded upon events which have hap- 
pened, exactly as they are declared to have happened in the 
sacred books, and necessarily, as is admitted by the ablest 
defenders of Christianity, Christian theology- must stand or 
fall with the historical trustworthiness of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. If the covenant with Abraham was not made; if cir- 
cumcision and sacrifices were not ordained by Jehovah; if 
the “ten words” were not written by God’s hands on the 
stone tables; if Abraham is more or less a mythical hero; the 
story of the Deluge a fiction ; that of the Fall a legend, and 
that of Creation the dream of a seer; if all these definite and 
detailed narratives have no more value as history -han have 
the stories of the regal period of Rome, what is to be said 
about the Messianic doctrine, which is much less clearly enun- 

ciated? 

If ‘the trustworthiness of our Lord JesusChrist” is to stand 
or fall with the belief in the sudden transmutation of the 
chemical components of a woman’s body into common salt, 
or on the “admitted reality” of Jonah’s ejection, safe and 
sound, on the shores of the Levant, after three days’ journey in 
the stomach of a gigantic marine animal, what possible pre- 
text can there be for even hinting a doubt at the supposition 
that the mother of Moses was told the story of the Flood by 
Jacob, who had it straight from Shem, who was on friendly 
terms with Methuselah, who knew Adam quite well ? 

The scientific method operating in the region of history, of 
philology, of archxology, is formidable to the theological 
dogmatist, and perhaps in none of these more strikingly so 
than in chronology. Still more formidable 1s the scientific 
method working in the department of physical science, and, 
by way of illustration, I propose to deal at some length with 
the narrative of the Noachian Deluge as given in Genesis. 

All the ablest church authorities are now agreed that a 
universal deluge was impossible. By a change of front, they 
accept the view that, by “the whole earth,” was meant only 





the region with which the historian and his people were fa- 
miliar. But accepting this theory provisionally, let us try to 
form a clear mental picture of the occurrence. Let us sup- 
pose that for forty days and nights such a vast body of water 
was poured out that the plains of Mesopotamia were flooded. 
The inundation prevails upon the earth for one hundred and 
fifty days, and then the flood gradually decreases, until the ark 
grounded upon the mountains of Ararat. Here the inquiry 
naturally presents itself, what prevented this mass of water, 
several, possibly very many fathoms deep, which covered, say, 
the present site of Bagdad, from sweeping seaward ina furious 
torrent? How could its subsidence be an affair of weeks and 
months? How could water above the sea level be prevented 
from flowing back to the sea immediately? Water really can- 
not be got to stand at, say, 4,000 feet above the sea level over 
Palestine, without covering the rest of the globe to the same 
level. Even if in the course of Noah’s six hundredth year, 
some prodigious convulsion had sunk the whole region en- 
closed within “‘ the horizon of the geographical knowledge of 
the Israelites,” by that much, and another had patched it up 
again, just in time to catch the ark upon the mountains of 
Ararat, matters are not much mended. I am afraid to think 
what would have become of a vessel so little seaworthy as 
the ark, and of its very numerous passengers, under the 
peculiar obstacles to quiet flotation which such rapid move- 
ments of depression and upheaval would have generated. 
But the voice of archeological and historical criticism still 
has to be heard, and it gives forth no uncertain sound. The 
marvellous recovery of the records of an antiquity far superior 
to any that can be ascribed to the Pentateuch, establishes, 
that for centuries before the asserted migration of Terah 
from Ur of the Chaldees, Lower Mesopotamia was the seat of 
a high civilization. And the libraries of this people contain 
versions of a long epic poem, one of the twelve books of 
which tells a story of a deluge which, in a number of its lead- 
ing features, corresponds with the story attributed to Berosus, 
no less than to the story given in Genesis. The story of 
the Flood is clearly borrowed from a Babylonian fable, and I 
know of no reason to suspect any different orig n for the rest 
of the Mosaic record. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE PRESS AND GOVERNMENT. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Nineteenth Century, London, Fuly. 








WHETHER the relations between the newspaper press and 
“the Government of the day” are less intimate than they 
used to be, or rather than they were for a considerable period 
may be questioned. Of course they vary from time to time 
as Governments need, or seem to need, the aid of a party 
press. In periods of stress and excitement they naturally be- 
come more intimate, than when a powerful Ministry is per- 
mitted to jog along upon comparatively untroubled paths. But 
when all due allowance has been made for that consideration, 
I believe it will be found that Governments are much more 
indifferent in their courtship of the press than they used to 
be. Among other reasons for this indifference is, that poli- 
ticians have perceived that no one can ever say how long a 
newspaper can be kept under control. There is usually, 
moreover, an independent print or two in most civilized 
nations to bring servility into relief and undo the work of 
journalistic hacks. 

Party newspapers are often in the dilemma of having to 
choose between party principles—or even something more 
important—and the party chiefs. Ministers are not always 


wise; they are not always good. Seeming wise and seeming 
good, they sometimes go off into fatal mistakes or culpable 
self-seeking. When disturbing aberrations do come, if the 
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party journalist allows them to pass, or stands up in defence 
of the delinquents, he noc only suffers self-humiliation at the 
moment, but knows that he may assist in the perpetuation of 
mischief. Or, should he think of denouncing them, he is 
immediately shaken by the fear that, in weakening the Gov- 
erpment, he may weaken the “ party’’ and open himself to 
accusation on that score. 

Suppose the journalist denounce them and stand up for the 
party, its principles, and its trust against the selfishness, the 
cowardice, the treachery of its leaders, endeavoring either to 
restore their courage and their sense of duty or to place them 
in retirement, what is his prospect of success? The prospect 
is a very feeble one. We must remember the very different 
“influence of the press ” to-day and when it spoke in simpler 
times with a few strong voices and not in a babel of competi- 
tive roaring that dulls and confounds attention. When the 
press was a newer and more unembarrassed power in political 
affairs, it did not much doubt what was to be done witha 
really great occasion. It knew what was expected of its 
springing virtues, seized the opportunity of displaying its in- 
dependent might, and made itself more feared and powerfu] 
in doing a good stroke of work. The same attempt might in 
these days go for very little, and perhaps (an awful considera- 
tion) for nothing. No single newspaper, however powerful, 
nor any two or three together, can reckon on controlling or 
“destroying ministries ” (as the old boast ran) by mere force 
of criticism, and both parties are aware of it. The result is, 
that the one has less occasion to fear, and the other is less 
disposed to venture attacks, which can always be described as 
inconsiderate and injudicious. 

While a very respectable pride, a perfectly intelligible jeal- 
ousy, and the smart of irritations not infrequent, straiten the 
relations of high official persons with the gentlemen of the 
press, the journalist has his own points of pride too. If jour- 
nalism must be called a profession—though I do not allow 
that it is—then we may say, that there is no profession so 
essentially and thoroughly democratic. In no other body 
of men can be found so strong a spirit of independence, ora 
more watchful jealousy of every seeming encroachment on it. 
Perhaps I may be told that 1 am only speaking of the better- 
most sort of journalism—and perhapsI am. But the better- 
most sort is no small part of the whcle; it is really all that is 
worth speaking of; while, as for the rest, I am sure of this: 
that in no other “ profession” is dishonesty practised with a 
keener or more constant sense of shame. 


HOW STANLEY WROTE HIS BCOK. 


EDWARD MARSTON. 





Scribner's Magazine, New York, August. 


On Mr. Stanley’s arrival in Cairo he immediately telegraphed 
to me, inviting me to pay him a visit there, with a view to for- 
ward the progress of the great book he had in hand; and he 
suggested that I should bring an artist with me. I need not 
say that I accepted the invitation with the greatest possible 
pleasure. 

I think it may be looked upon as an almost unique thing in 
the history of authors and publishers, for a publisher to travel 
so far to give practical assistance to an author in the prepara- 
tion of his manuscript. The truth, however, was thata great 
book had to be written within a certain period of time, and if 
not completed by that time there was every chance that it 
would not be completed at all. 

To attain this end Mr. Stanley had very wisely decided not 
to proceed home, where to write his book in peace and quiet- 
ness was out of the question. In Cairo there was a possibility 
of comparative seclusion, and in its delightful climate con- 
finement to the desk would not beso injurious as in the murky 
atmosphere of London, at that period of the year. 





Mr. Stanley, after his arrival at Cairo, and after the first 
display of honors forced upon him by the Khedive and other 
dignitaries of the place, very wisely departed from the noise 
and bustle of Shepard's Hotel and found a charming retreat 
inthe Hotel Villa Victoria. This hotel is situated in the most 
beautiful part of Cairo, not far from the Ezbekiyeh Gardens, 
and is surrounded on all sides by fine and newly-built man- 
sions. It was in that part of the hotel farthest removed from 
the street that Mr. Stanley took up his abode. Here he had 
a fine suite of rooms on the ground floor, very handsomely 
furnished in the Oriental style. There was a large, lofty re- 
ception-room, and an equally large and handsome dining- 
room. In these he received some of the most impor- 
tant or persistent of his many callers. But, as a rule, he shut 
himself up in his bedroom, and there he wrote from early 
morn until late at night, and woe betide any one who ven- 
tured unasked into his sanctum. He very rarely went out 
even for a stroll through the garden. His whole heart and soul 
were centred on his work. He had set himself a certain 
task, and he had determined to complete it to the exclusion 
of every other object in life. 

Nothing worried him more than a tap at the door while he 
was writing. He sometimes glared even upon me like a tiger 
ready to spring, although I was of necessity a frequent and 
privileged intruder and always with a view to forwarding the 
work in hand. He wasa perfect terror to his courier and 
black boy. 

Sali, the black boy, who travelled with him throughout his 
long and perilous expedition, isa youth of some resources. 
Until this terrible book had got into his master’s brain, Sali 
had been accustomed to free access to him at all times. But 
now things were different. Every time Sali approached the 
den, the least thing he expected was that the inkstand wouid 
be thrown at his head. He no longer ventured therein. One 
day he originated a new way of saving his head; he had a 
telegram to deliver, so he ingeniously fixed it on the end of a 
long bamboo, and, getting the door just ajar, he poked it into 
the room and bolted. 

On the day after my arrival Dr. Parke called and urged 
Stanley, for his health’s sake, to go out fora drive. But he 
refused to move out of his room. Once! succeeded in getting 
him out for half an hour. We walked down to get a glimpse 
of the Nile. After looking at the river a few seconds Stanley 
rémarked, that he had drank its waters at its eastern source 
and discovered its western source in the no longer fabulous 
Mountains of the Moon. Thereupon he went back to his 
work. Except to dine out once or twice in the evening. he 
was only once more outside the garden during my stay. 

One of the few diversions from the constant labor on his 
book which Mr. Stanley allowed himself during my residence 
with him, was sitting for his portrait to Miss E. M. Meyrick,a 
student and silver medallist of the Royal Academy, who was 
spending the winter in Cairo; and the operation was one in 
which the great traveller evidently took great pleasure. An- 
other diversion, or rather distraction from his work, was the 
necessary attention he had to give to the artist whom | had 
taken with me, for the purpose of making working draw- 
ings for the various artists to be employed on the illus- 
trations. 

Stanley worked at his manuscript with as much ardor as 
when (to quote Gerald Massey): 


‘* He strode o’er streams and mountains, 

To free the leaguered band ; 

He stood by Nile’s fair fountains, 
Lord of the old Dark Land ! 

Where Death the forest haunted, 
And never dawned the day, 

He pierced the gloom undaunted,— 
For that was Stanley’s way.” 
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The Press. 
POLITICAL. 


FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 

N.Y. Times (Ind), July 25.—It is worthy 
of remark that the hot-headed notion of the 
Atlanta Constitution in regard to a boycott of 
the North, if the Election Bill should become 
a law, is very generally denounced in the South. 
The more sensible of the Southern journalists 
realize that such a measure would be entirely 
impracticable, that to the extent that it could 
be carried out it would injure the South more, 
relatively, than it would injure the North. But 
the chief objection to the scheme is that the 
mere agitation of it—and that is all that it will 
ever amount to—is giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy. The Republican organs are 
already making use of it. The sooner the 
Southern Press repudiates it the better for the 
whole country. 


- Atlanta Journal (Dem.), July 22.—We are 
not the discoverers of the boycott—that glory 
belongs to the Irish patriots—but we have made 
good use of it. Our latest boycott is the one 
against the North, should the people of that 
section use their power to pass the Force Bill 
and override the rights of the people. This 
suggested boycott has impressed the North as 
being too dear a price to pay for the gratifica- 
tion of insulting the South by placing federal 
bayonets at our polls. The papers South and 
North have taken up the suggestion, and it may 
call a halt by appealing to the heart of the 
North, which is in its fat pocket-books. The 
boycott is the thing. 


Nashville American (Dem.), July 23.—We 
fear Gov. Gordon is getting to be as sensa- 
tional as the Atlanta Constitution. The least 
that can be said of his plan of commercial se- 
cession, if we may so term it, is that it is im- 
practicable. We should be making war upon 
our friends as well as our enemies by such an 
indiscriminate and wholesale boycott, and 
thereby do ourselves more harm than good. 
We can do better than that—we can make the 
Republican party so tired of its Federal Election 
policy in a single campaign that it will be glad 
enough to get rid of it. 

Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.), July 24.— 
The extremely foolish proposal of the Atlanta 
Constitution that, in the event of the Federal 
Election Law being passed, all the people of 
the South unite in a gigantic boycott of the 
North, refusing to purchase a dollar’s worth 
of anything produced or manufactured in the 
latter section, was at the outset evidently no 
more than the emotional utterance of an in- 
considerate and irresponsible editor who had 
a sudden rush of blood to the head, and imag- 
ined he was thinking. The plan, of course, 
catches the fancy for the moment, of the hot- 
heads. But these, we may expect, will aban- 
don it when they come to think over the matter 
in cooler temper; and as for the thoughtful 
and conservative Southern citizens. they are 
evidently looking upon the scheme with ex- 
treme disfavor. 

Richmond Times (Dem.), July 25.—The 
proposed boycott is not only impracticable 
from an economic point of view, but also inex- 








pedient in many essential respects from a 
political standpoint. 

Philadelphia Press(Rep.), July 24.—Impulsive 
Southerners who are making a silly exhibi 
tion of themselves by talking of boycotting 
Northern trade as a measure of reprisal for the 
passage of the Federal Election Bill should bend 
their ears in the direction of Washington and 
listen to the expressions of opinion from their 
leading Senators upon their folly. Senators Gray 
Vance, Gorman and Colquitt join in condemn- 
ing such utterances as those of Gen. Gordon; 
while Senator Butler cautiously deprecates any 
action by the South upon the subject at this 
time. They are the wise men who see that no 
threats of shutting off commercial intercourse 
with the North will deter the Republicans in 
Congress from enacting the Bill into law. 


Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, July 22.— 
The Federal Election Bill will demoralize 
both labor and capital in the South. Whether 
it will have the effect to revive the woes of re- 
construction or rot, people will look at it in 
that way, and so the tendency will be to destroy 
business, create dissensions, and generally in- 
flict great injury upon the country. It will 
ruin the negroes. They will be once more 
possessed of the idea that they are to playa 
very important part in the politics of the 
country, and they will soon become dissatis- 
fied with the ordinary pursuits of life. A low 
class of whites that, like the poor, are always 
with us, will become involved in trouble with a 
low class of negroes. Instead of healing 
trouble between the races, instead of putting 
an end to election frauds—all these evils will 
be intensified. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.) July 24.—The same 


crowd that denied the power of the Federal | 


Government to coerce a State to remain in the 
Union are now just as strenuously insisting 
that the Federal Government has no right to 
place the control of federal elections in federal 
hands. We all recognize the tone of those 
voices. 

Albany Argus (Dem.) July 25.—Those who 
advocate brute force in the South, on the plea 
that there is not fair representation there, ap- 
pear to forget that New York and Connecticut, 
two solid Democratic States, are so cheated by 
asystem of fraudulent apportionment that they 
are represented in the United States Senate by 
Republicans. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), July 25.— The 
jabberwockian whiffling and bubbling at At- 
lanta should have no more influence on the 
judgment or temper of Senators in acting upon 
the Federal Election Bill than the pert impu- 
dence of some of the Canadian newspapers has 
had upon the judgment and temper of the State 
Department in managing the Behring Sea ne- 
gotiations. 

Boston Pilot (Roman Cath.), July 26.—The 
South has struck a mighty good idea in the 
boycott of Northern industries in case the in- 
famous Force Bill passes. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution deserves national thanks for the 
suggestion. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), July 23.— 
Gen. Gurdon cannot see beyond the end of 
his nose. No speech in Congress urging the 
enactment of a Federal Election law has been 
so potent toward making such legislation a 


certainty as the mad snorting of Georgia's 
Governor about a Southern boycott of the 
North. 


Columbus Dispatch (Ind. Rep.), July 24.— 
Whena Governor of a State, a man of high 
character, a leader in social and commercial 
affairs,a man beloved—so far as one can judge 
from appearances—by the mass of the people 
about him, says that if a certain measure is 
passed it will be resisted by every known means 
of a peaceful nature, and such a man represents 
millions of people who are disposed to accept 
the results of the war and be friendly with all 
mankind, it is time to honestly consider the 
| cause of their objection to the proposed legis- 
| lation. 


Albany Times (Dem.), July 24.—It is amaz- 
ing that so broad-minded a man as Gov. 
Gordon, of Georgia, should lend the weight of 
his influence in favor of a boycott of the North 
by his section of the country in the event of the 
passage of the Federal Election Bill. Such 
action would, in the end, be far more disastrous 
to the South than to the North. 

Utica Herald (Rep.), July 25.—The boycott 
| rebellion upon which the Southern Democrats 
are bent embarrasses their Northern brethren 
seriously. The apprehension is that the revela- 
tion of the true spirit of the Democracy in its 
stronghold will force any Republican who was 
| inclined to doubt the wisdom of the Election 
Bill into solidity for the Bill, The traditional 
‘* Democratic blunder” was sure to be made. 


N. Y. Herald(Dem.), July 26.—A meeting 
of citizens in Atlanta, Ga., held to consider the 
| proposed ‘‘ boycott” measures of Governor 
| Gordon, wisely tabled resolutions in approval. 
The whole business resolves itself into the de- 
sire of the Atlanta Consti/ution to find a summer 
sensation to offset the wonderful snake stories 
which appear in the columns of its rivals. To 
this must be added, we are sorry to say, the 
ambition of John B. Gordon to re-enter the 
Senate. The people of the South have no more 
idea of passing boycotting measures than of 
forming associations for the encouragement of 
delirium tremens. One would be about as use- 
ful as the other. 


Newark Journal (Dem.), July 26.—The most 
conclusive proof of the impolicy of the Force 
Bill is the extreme feeling which it has aroused 
in the South, which is the section aimed at by 
the Bill. Every intelligent class there, includ- 
ing the educated colored men, unqualifiedly 
condemn the Bill as wanton and wicked and 
useless for its declared purpose. In the North 
the Force Bill does not represent public senti- 
ment. There was no demand from any quarter 
for such a measure. 


Burlington, Vt., Free Press (Rep.), July 25. 
—The papers which are classing Mr. Edmunds 
among the opponents of the Federal Election 
Bill will, we think, discover before long that 
they misunderstood his position. It is possible 
that the misconception in regard to Mr. Ed- 
munds's position on this question has arisen in 
part from his reported opposition to the pro- 
posed measure to change the Senate rules in 
order to limit debate. He believes, if we 
understand his views, that the desired end can 
be accomplished in other ways. He will be in 
favor of full and fair liberty ot debate, and he 
will also be ready, when such liberty has been 
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exhausted, to adopt such measure or measures 
as may te necessary to secure the proper pro- 
gress of the business of the Senate. To doubt 
this would be todiscard the evidence of his long 
and honorable career as a Senator. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), July 
23.—We do not regard the boycott plan as a 
practicable one, and do not think it should be 
adopted if it were practicable, for the reason 
that it would punish our friends and enemiesin 
the North indiscriminately, and ourselves, prob- 
ably, more than either. The boycott is an 
effective weapon, however, and it can be em- 
ployed to good advantage at home by directing 
it against those supporters of the Force Bill 
upon whom its success will depend when it 
shall have been enacted into law. Before it 
can be put into operation anywhere one hun- 
dred Republicans must petition for its enforce- 
ment in their district, and Republican politi- 
cians must be appointed ‘‘ supervisors,” etc., 
to carry its provisions into effect. Itshould be 
perfectly, well, and generally understood in 
the South that no negro who signs such a 
petition or accepts suchan appointment can 
obtain work from a Democrat thereafter, and 
this rule should be observed with the utmost 
strictness. 


Journal, Pittsfield, Mass. (Dem.), July 24.— 
The Force Bill is receiving greater and 
greater opposition throughout the North as its 
provisions are being better understood, and in 
the South the feeling aroused by the possibility 
of its passage is very bitter. Nothing that the 
Republican party can do would be more fruitful 
of trouble in the South than the passage of this 
Bill. 


Albany Express (Rep.), July 25.—While it is 
true that many conservative Southern men 
strongly condemn the proposal to boycott 
Northern manufacturers, the majority of the 
Southern people are not averse to the proposed 
policy. It is the old secession story over again, 
and it should show every intelligent man in the 
North that under the sentimentalisms which 
have breathed of ‘‘a reunited country” there 
is a seething feeling ready to burst out at the 
first opportunity. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), July 24.—The 
Republican early pointed out that this legisla- 
tion was calculated to embroil and embitter 
our political and social order, and each day 
confirms the forecast. When Gov. Gordon of 
Georgia talks about a Southern boycott on the 
North, and the New York Age, negro organ, 
retorts ‘‘let them wince and scream; that is 
what a party opposition is expected to do,” we 
can see whither we are drifting. Popular faith 
in the remedial influences of time and education 
has had so much to justify it in progress al- 
ready made, that the American people may 
well hesitate about adopting a departure which 
unmistakably threatens to make the situation 
worse, 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), July 23. 
—The proposal, which comes to us from 
Georgia, that the people of the South shall 
unite in a movement to boycott the products of 
the North in case the Force Bill is enacted into 
a law, and the earnest words of Gov. Gordon, 
which accompany it, will attract the widest in- 
terest and attention; though it is not easy, 
upon the threshold of an idea so serious and 





extreme, to discern its probable tendency and 
effect ; whether it will develop into a move- 
ment sufficiently large and strong to be lasting, 
and to exercise a considerable influence in 
affairs ; or, whether it will make a great stir in 
the manufacture only of sectional campaign 
material for the Republicans. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), July 23.—The 
election of representatives in Congress on the 
general ticket, as hinted at by Governor Gor- 
don, of Georgia, would be constitutional and 
would effectively circumvent the machinations 
of the conspirators at Washington. Then the 
only effect of the iniquitous measure would be 
to stir up the resentment of the Southern peo- 
ple and provoke them to sundering all business 
relations as far as possible with the South- 
haters at the North. Reed and his rebellious 
followers forget that political scheming is a 
game that two can play at, and that their 
opponents are at least as keen-witted as they 
are. 

BaltimoreA merican (Rep.), July 24.—The at- 
tempt to draw Baltimore into a silly combina- 
tion to boycott the trade of the North because 
of prospective legislation to secure honest 
congressional elections was a dismal failure. 
Surely, there are enough intelligent men in the 
South to put an end to this midsummer mad- 
ness before the infected sections become the 
laughing stock of creation. Governor Gordon 
has generally been regarded as an amiable, if 
not a wise man, and his friends should see to 
it that he does not bring upon them the cha- 
grin and mortification which must inevitably 
follow the acceptance of his advice. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), July 25.—As 
some hot-headed Southerners have declared 
their intention of boycotting Northern goods 
in case the Federal Election Bill should be 
passed, Zhe Dispatch has thought it worth 
while to obtain the opinion of Pittsburgh manu- 
facturers and merchants as to the effect of such 
a boycott. As to the effect of the proposed 
boycott the preponderant opinion is that Pitts- 
burgh would suffer severely should such a retali- 
atory policy prevail. As to the Election Bill 
itself, the general sentiment seems to be that 
it is ill-advised for the country, and bad politics 
for the party. The comfort in the situation is 
that the Election Bill is not regarded with 
favor by a large number of Republican Sena- 
tors. Therefore the Southern demonstration 
may be regarded as a piece of premature senti- 
ment, which is not likely to be translated at 
any time into action. 

Boston Post (Dem.), July 25.—Whatever the 
fate of the Force Bill, there is little reason to 
apprehend that the South wiil pursue the 
scheme of retaliation proposed by Governor 
Gordon and the Atlanta Constitution. Leading 
men in that section have already expressed 
themselves strongly against the plan, and the 
weight of editorial opinion is cast on the same 
side of the question. It is significant, more- 
over, that the Force Bill is opposed by many 
of the most intelligent colored men of the 
South. These men have the acumen and fore- 
sight (and not a great deal is required) to per- 
ceive that the effect of the Bill, if it becomes 
a law, will be to embroil the negroes with the 
whites, and materially to diminish that good 
understanding between the races which is daily 
gaining ground. 








Minneapolis Journal (Dem.), July 23.—The 
etter of Gov. Gordon of Georgia, advocating 
a boycott of the North if the Lodge Election 
Bill should become a law, is no more than 
might be expected under the circumstances. 
Indeed, this is oniy a premonition of what will 
surely come if the Senate and President join 
the House in the enactment of this most ill- 
advised measure. 


Detroit Journal (Ind.), July 24.—The South 
could hardly do anything more certain to force 
the passage of the Bill thanto utter this threat. 
The silly talk about it has strengthened the 
hands of the friends of the Election Bill. It is 
more in danger of passing the Senate to-day 
than it was in the earlier part of the week. 


Chicago Herald (Ind.), July 24.—There is 
some ground to hope that the Senate will not 
ratify this destructive and revolutionary meas- 
ure. That body peculiarly represents the 
States as such, and illustrates their equality. It 
is the embodiment of States’ rights. Let it now 
see to it that States’ rights are preserved. 


N.Y. Evening Post (Ind.), July 29.—The 
men who are pushing the Force Bill assert that 
such a measure is needed to strengthen the 
Republican party in the South. On the other 
hand, ex-Gov. Smith and his fellow Republi- 
cans of Alabama insist that ‘‘ the passage of 
this Bill into a law, instead of strengthening 
the Republican party in the State, will destroy 
the better element of it and drive away the 
great independent vote that is coming out all 
over the State.” This is the opinion also of 
such other authorities among the Southern 
Republicans as the Valley Virginian of Staun- 
ton, Va., Congressman Ewart of North Caro- 
lina, and Congressman Coleman of Louisiana, 
who certainly ought to know better what is 
good for them than Northern men like ‘ Bill”’ 
Chandler and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Springfield Republican (Ind.), July 29.—The 
Force Bill is putting the politicians into straits, 
and the pains which are being taken to inflame 
the slowly-mending race and sectional differ- 
ences at the South are thoroughly discreditable 
in the sight of fair-minded men. The exigen- 
cies of partisan politics and not patriotic 
considerations form the motive that lies 
behind this new crusade of the politicians. 
While business men and the people under- 
stand how great is the advance made since 
1876, designing politicians hope to be able to 
make a little more political capital out of 
‘*the bloody shirt.”’ But fortunately it looks 
as though the Force Bill would be laid by in 
the Senate. 

Arizona Citizen, Tucson (Rep.), July 19.— 
The Democratic howl against the Federal 
Election Bill is indubitable proof of the fact 
that the Southern States are unquestionably 


Republican on an honest ballot, a free vote, 
and a fair count. 


Virginia City, Nev., Chronicle (Dem.), July 
24.—The Federal Election Bill is a measure 
intended to give a new lease ot life to the party 
in power. Mr. Blaine practically said that if 
the McKinley Bill passes, the party may as well 
write its last will and testament. He has no 
sympathy with the reckless audacity of his 
party. 

Arkansas Gazette (Dem.), Little Rock, July 
26.—The commercial and industrial relations 
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between the North and South are constantly 
increasing in intimacy and importance. They 
will not de severed by even so outrageous an 
act of legislation as the Bayonet Bill. The 
threat of a boycott will be understood as an in- 
dignant protest that will force on the attention 
of the honest masses of the North the designs 
of the miscreants who plot the destruction of 
the Sout 

Memphis Avalanche (Dem.), July 26--The 
boycott is the weapon of the weakling. Itis a 
mercenary measure. ‘lhe people of the South 
are neither weak nor mercenary. 

Galveston, Tex., News (Dem.), July 27.— 
The course of wisdom is to abstain from futile 
attempts to frustrate the operation of the 
measure in its incidental details, and to trustin 


’ the moral power of non-resistance to work are- 


vulsion of public sentiment that will sweep 
the dominant party from power after it has had 
its way and gone its full length in a course of 
tyranny and profligacy. 

The Times (Ind. Dem.), Phila., July 30.— 
Powderly has the right idea of the Force Bill. 
‘There is more intimidation,” he says, ‘‘ in 
four lines of that law than in all the ‘ Southern 
outrages * that have taken place since the war.” 
It is a measure of tyranny that every honest 
working-man must resent. 


New Yorker Volks Zeitung, July 24.—We 
have already remarked in reference to the Fed- 
eral Election Bill, that it looks very much as 
if the design of the Republicans was to resus- 
citate the hatred between North and South; 
the more especially that the Bill will certainly 
do the Republican party more harm than good 
in the South. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), July 27.—In 
seven short days the situation has changed. 
From an almost absolutely certain horror, the 
bayonet .election law has dwindled into an 
absurd menace. Its advocates have already 
been compelled to drop the bayonet feature, 
and the work of modification has just begun. 
It has shrivelled under the burning scorn of the 
American people, and staggers on to defeat, or 
to blot the statute book as a dead letter—the 
still-born child of hate! . . . The Lodge 


- Bill is the embodiment of sectional hate, and is 


directed solely against the South to perpetuate 
partisan rule by the aid of negro domination. 
This is the vital deviltry of the bill, and its 
success would desolate this fair land, and in- 
jure every quarter of the Union. The measure 
strikes at our State, as well as our Federal 
elections, and is intended to utterly destroy 
home rule. To suppose that the South will 
not be a unit against this monstrous and des- 
perate bayonet crusade, is to say that she is 
willing to wear the chains of serfdom ! 





PROTECTION AND RECIPROCITY. 


Evening Post, N. Y. (Ind.), July 26.—Mr. 
Blaine has written another letter to Senator 
Frye in defence of his project of reciprocity 
with Cuba and the southern portion of the 
American hemisphere. In reply to Mr. Frye’s 
request for detailed information as to what we 
might expect from Spain, he points in a general 
way to the treaty of reciprocity negotiated 
with Spain by Minister Foster, under the Ad- 
ministration of President Arthur. ‘“ Your 





question surprises me,’’ says Mr. Blaine, ‘*‘ for 
you cannot have forgotten that only six years 
ago the Prime Minister of Spain, in his anxiety 
to secure free admission to our markets for the 
sugar of Cuba and Porto Rico, agreed to a very 
extensive treaty with Mr. John W. Foster, 
then our Minister at Madrid.” 
Frye to digest his surprise as he may, we note 
(and this is a very important matter) that the 
sugar duties were touched upon in the Senate 
debate on the McKinley Tariff Bill yesterday, 
and that Senator Aldrich, who has charge of 
the Bill, said that whenever the Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations had pre- 
pared his statement of the probable expendi- 
tures and receipts, he Finance Committee 
would take into consideration whether the 
Senate could afford to make sucha large re- 
duction of the duty on sugar. As to the ex- 
penditures Mr. Aldrich could give no informa- 
tion, but hesaid that his committee would not 
create a deficit knowingly. All this tremulous- 
ness works in favor of Mr. Blaine’s project. 
If it is ascertained, as seems now most proba- 
ble, that the revenue from sugar cannot be 
spared, it would be the shortest way out for the 
Republican party to say that these duties are 
reserved temporarily for the purpose of se- 
curing reciprocity and a wider market for 
agricultural products, the real purpose being to 
avoid a deficit. 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.), July 25.— 
Reciprocity and tariff adapted to our modern 
needs—allowing the fullest freedom in manu- 
facture and commerce—will form the. Repub- 
lican platform of the future, In accepting 
them no Republican need surrender his allegi- 
ance to a wise, a moderate protective policy. 
Even should: the McKinley Bill fail of the 
desired modifications in the Senate, the princi- 
ples will remain, and be elaborated and adopt- 
ed later, to be put in practice—by the Repub- 
lican party we earnestly hope and believe. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), July 24. 
—Let the obstructions which stand between 
the interchange of products by the United 
States and the European States, which need our 
grain, be removed, and the farmer will find his 
market widening. Let the unjust taxes which 
burden every article the farmer consumes be 
abolished, and he will be able to send his pro- 
ducts throughout the world. Mr. Blaine’s ‘* rec- 
iprocity”’ plan with the countries which ‘‘ lie 
south of ‘us,’ as he eloquently puts it, would 
bring no relief to the American husbandman. 
It is only a scheme.a little more specious than 
the McKinley Bill itself. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), July 23.—The 
McKinley Bill proposes to give the farmer an 
additional market for his produce and those 
who toil additional employment at more 
remunerative wages. In round figures, were 
the McKinley Bill in force, we should have 
made here at home one hundred and forty 
million dollars’ worth of goods, representing 
the labor of nearly a quarter of a million of 
persons. This addition to our working force 
would result in consuming in this country 
all our grain and meat. Thus the prices of 
farming products would have advanced and the 
farmer secure his proper protection. 

Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), July 27.—The dif- 
ference between the Secretary and his mole- 











eyed friends is that he can see that foreign 
trade is not a thing to be abolished, but to be 
encouraged. He looks at all commerce 
as a system of barter and exchange. Where 
we sell we must buy. We pay for the 


| commodities which we purchase with the com- 


Leaving Mr. | modities which we produce. 





In acountry of 
such enterprise and resources as ours an out- 
let for our surplus is indispensable. Mr. Blaine 
crowns this edifice of reasoning with a Man- 
sard roof when he declares that reciprocal 
trade is the highest form of protection. If the 
timid opponents of his scheme were amazed 
at the former altitude of his ideas, what will 
they think of this dizzy addition? Carried 
out to its legitimate and logical consequences 
the postulate reads that free trade is the high- 
est form of protection. It is enough to make 
the entire crowd giddy, and yet there is noth 
ing in it which impeaches Mr. Blaine’s title as 
a consistent protectionist. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), July 26.—It is 
entirely true that the policy of Mr. Blaine is in 
strict accord with tke doctrine of protection to 
home industries. It is merely an extension of 
that doctrine. The difficulty just now seems to 
be to get Mr. McKinley and his followers to 
see that point. Mr. McKinley seems to think 
that enough has been done for our industries by 
insuring the domestic market against foreign 
competition. Mr. Blaine wishes measures 
taken to extend the market for our commodi- 
ties abroad. If that isn’t a very positive, tang- 
ible, uncompromising sort of a difference, 
what is it? 

Lewiston, Me. journal (Rep.), July 25.— 
Secretary Blaine’s contention that by leaving 
sugar for the present on the dutiable list and 
making it free only to such sugar-producing 
countries of this continent as will admit our 
breadstuffs free of duty, will undoubtedly re- 
ceive the consideration it deserves, Much is 
to be said upon the question, and it will be 
decided with a view to the best interests of the 
country. But whatever may be done in this 
particular, it should be borne in mind that in 
every other respect Mr. Blaine is in hearty 
accord with the McKinley Bill, and resents 
with proper feeling the attempt of free-trade 
papers to turn his expressions as to one item 
into an argument against the Bill in all other 
particulars. 

Kansas City Times (Dem.), July 26.—When 
the worship of protection as a gloriously per- 
fect principle in all its manifestations is aband- 
oned by Mr. Blaine, the Western Republicans 
whom the muzzled press used to lead by the 
nose, at once rise to ask why we should not have 
some reciprocity with the countries where the 
most money is to be made for the West. Re- 
ciprocity for New England manufacturers is 
well enough, but reciprocity for Western farm- 
ers and merchants should come with if not 
before it. And the muzzled press cannot keep 
the West from thinking so. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), July 28.—Reci- 
procity? Yes,if the principle be applied to all na- 
tiors with which the people of the United 
States are engaged incommerce. Yes, with all 


nations that are willing to reciprocate. Yes,espe- 
cially with all nations which cansend us cheap- 
er raw materials for manufacture than our own 
country can supply and cheaper necessaries of 
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life for our poor. But to refuse reciprocity with | proposition the full consideration which its 
one friendly nation while it is sought to effect | importance merits, and there is no real neces- 
it with another, is simply a declaration of war sity for endangering the passage of the Mc- 
against the nation whose offer of reciprocity is| Kinley Bill by engrafting radical changes upon 
rejected. it. 


Providence Journal (lnd. Rep.), July 26.— The Daily American, Nashville (Dem.), July 
The platform adopted by the Minnesota Re-| 28.--Mr. Blaine first came out bol¢ly as an 
publicans in Convention assembled, with its advocate of reciprocity in trade with "| Amer- 


specific endorsement of Reciprocity with South | ica. He has turned his back upu« the plat- 


America, is one more of the many evidences | form of his party and upon the message of | 
that Secretary Blaine’s proposition is finding | President Harrison and come out, so far as | 


prompt and general favor among the masses of | America is concerned, an absolute free trader. 
his party. The McKinley Bill was never a| But Mr. Blaine has not stopped there. He 
very popular measure with the Republican | has, in interviews and public utterances, de- 


masses, and it has lost pretty much all the | nounced in unmeasured terms the Republican 


favor it had in their eyes since Secretary Blaine 
made his suggestion. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), July 27.— 
Those party papers who want to ‘‘hold with 
the hare and run with the hounds” have been 
commending Mr. Blaine’s views as sound, but 
say he made them known too late. That justly 
irritates the Secretary of State, who says that 
on the tenth day of February, before the Tariff 
Bill was even framed in committee, he sought 
an interview with the eight Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
explained his views and endeavored to persuade 
the committee to accept them, but they would 
not. That disclosure disposes of the ‘‘too 
late” criticism. It is evident that Blaine and 
McKinley are in dircct and thoroughly under- 
stood antagonism on the tariff, and have been 
from the beginning. It is useless for the par- 
ty organs to try to hold with both. They 
must make achoice between them or keep 
silence. 

San Francisco Call (Ind.), July 26.—Mr. 
Blaine has made valuable suggestions to the 
Republican leaders in the House. The removal 
of the duties on sugar is in antagonism to the 
general policy of the McKinley Bill. It is con- 
sidered a concession to the agricultural interest, 
but it is of doubtful value. 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), July 27.—The facts 





are so plain that the best thing for Senator 
Frye to do is to unite with his colleague in| 
securing the adoption of the amendment offered | 
by the latter, and thus offset the remission of | 
sugar duties worth sixty millions a year by the 
acquisition of the markets of 40,000,000 people | 
for the American farmer and manufacturer. 
That will be something like a fair swap. | 
| 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), July 29. 


—There is no occasion to doubt the soundness | enlightened self-interest for the monopolists | 
| $ 8 ” | 
industrial States,”’ in 


of Mr. Blaine on the question of protection. | 
Those who think his reciprocity policy is | 
merely a device to save his party from being | 


wrecked by the passage of the McKinley Bill | among the manufacturers in two years than | 


= i 
are either self-deceived or they are trying to | 


deceive others. There is no necessary antag- | 
onism between Mr. Blaine’s proposition and | 


Tariff Bill which passed the House, holding it 
up in his most bitter language to the ridicule 
and scorn of the nation. By so doing he has 
antagonized all of the leaders of his party and 
has made himself a party leader unique and 
picturesque. 

It is the same brilliant, sly old Blaine, who 
in other days attracted the country’s attention. 
He is the same tricky but dashing leader, but 
in a better role than he ever before assumed, 
and it looks very mffch as if he would, in a 
single-handed contest with all of the other lead- 
ers of his party, win a signal victory. 

At any rate, and however viewed. in the re- 
cent Blaine cavorting the Democratic party has 
lost nothing. We, therefore, welcome more 
cordially the Plumed Knight back into active 
politics. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), July 28.—It 
will not do to ignore the practical cbjections 
to the reciprocity legislation proposed in con- 
nection with the Tariff Bill. In the first place, 
the free-listing of sugar would be a good thing 
for the people of this country, cheapening one 
of the necessities of life, and the introduction 
of the reciprocity scheme impedes tks progress 
of the McKinley Bill which provides for free 
sugar. This proposal creates division and con- 
fusion, not only imperilling the free sugar sec- 
tion but tending directly to prevent any revis- 
ion of the tariff this year. 

Fargo, S. D., Argus (Rep.), July 27.—-The 
suggestion from the Secretary of State is a 
masterpiece of statesmanship. 

Indianapolis News (Ind.), July 28.—'Vhe Mc- 
Kinleyites are not protectionists; they are pro- 
hibitionists. 

St. 
Blaine now comes forward as the apostle of 
and capitalists of the ‘‘ 
opposition to the madness of the McKinley 
tariff, which would breed more bankruptcy 


they could recover from in ten, ifever. Per- 
haps his warning may come in time to save the 
country from the disasters that would follow | 


Louis Republic (Dem.), July 28.—Mr. | 


| temporarily we are sure, but it may be enough 
| to prevent that harmoniousaction in the Senate 
| which is necessary to establish the policy of 
| Protection as beyond question one of the ac- 
| knowledged and fundamental features of Re- 
| publicanism. We trust that discussion in the 
| Senate will so fully demonstrate the impracti- 
| cability of Reciprocity that it will cease to 
|antagonize Protection, and be consigned to 
'the realm of interesting speculation. The 
true policy of the United States is clearly to 
| construct its revenue system with the sole view 
| to the promotion and encouragement of that 
vast internal trade and industry which now 
consumes 95 per cent. of its cereal products 
and at least 90 per cent. of all its agricultural 
products. 


Chicago News (Ind.), July 28.—That some- 
thing willcome of Mr. Blaine’s attack on the 
McKinley Bill is very probable. His late de- 
nunciation of the méasure as one which does 
not open a market for an additional fraction 
of the country’s agricultural products gave the 
impression that a battle royai was impending. 
Whether a compromise can be arrived at hand- 
ily by way of Senator Pierce’s amendment or 
some similar proposition remains to be seen. It 
scarcely seems possible that the McKinley Bill 
without its free-sugar feature can be foisted on 
the people at this time. The promise of reci- 
procity is a good thing, but actual reciprocity 
is better. 

Louisville Comrser-Journal (Dem.), July 23. 
—Mr. Blaine’s second letter to Mr. Frye is 
even more remarkable than his first. No clearer 
exposition of the doctrine and policy of Free 
Trade, in words so terse and strong, has ever 
emanated from any apostle of the school of 
Cobden and Bright. It puts in a nutshell the 
theory, and proposes in a sentence the prac- 

tical application of the principle of exchange 
| and barter; which are at once the foundation-— 
| stone and bell-tower of the Gospel of the 
Universal Brotherhood of Nations taught by 
the Fathers of Modern Economics. 

| Mew Yorker Staats Zeitung, July 28.—These 
|are hard times for the New York farmer, as 
| well as for his Western brother, and in fact, for 
\the farmers throughout the country, and the 
| cause is clearenough. The high tariff, mis- 
called Protection, benefits corporations, trusts, 
and a handful of individuals, but crushes the 
farmers, who for the most part have been 
burning incense in its honor. Under this high 
tariff system the farmer struggles along under 
the burthen of his own and other people’s 
taxation, and we can look for no improvement 
of his condition until he finds out the cause 
of it. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), July 28.—James G. 
Blaine is making .the most valiant fight for 





| reciprocity that has ever been waged in this 


the principles embodied in the House Bill. | the enactment of the McKinley Bill; but it) 





The chief obstacle in the way of reciprocity is | 
the uncertainty which attends any effort to 
give it practical effect. It is easy to talk reci- 
Piocity and show its advantages, but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure it. 

The Republican party is pledged to the | 
revision and reduction of the tariff, and the 
present session of Congress should not adjourn 
until that work has been accomplished. There 
should be ample time to give Mr. Blaine’s 





/tion and perhaps alienate support from meas- 


country, and if he can accomplish what Grant 
and Arthur tried to do and failed, it will be the 
| crowning achievement of his long and brilliant 
American Economist, N. Y., (Rep.), July | career. 
25.—Mr. Blaine’s plan for reciprocity with | NM. Y. Tribune (Rep.), July 30.—More 
the Spanish American States—attractive at | quickly than was anticipated signs of the com- 
first sight—is well calculated to divert atten-| ing Republican agreement on the tariff appear. 
While Democrats and Free Traders are gloat- 
ing over supposed disruption of that powerful 
body which has for nearly thirty years sus- 
tained the protective policy, with results of in- 


does not come soon enough to save the Repub- 
lican party. 





ures directed to the promotion of domestic in- 
dustry. Its reception by many friends of Pro- 
tection indicates that it has confused them, 
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comparable advantage to the country, there 
are reports at Washington that Republican 
leaders are quietly preparing to make that pol- 
icy broader and more effective than it ever has 
been. It is even said that Senator Aldrich and 
certain associates have matured an amendment 
to the Tariff Bill, which goes far beyond reci- 
procity as to a single article of commerce, and 
looks to the concentration of all the vast com- 
mercial power of the United States for the 
defence of its industries. This amendment 
would employ for the benefit of home industry, 
not only revenue duties which remain, but 
others which were laid aside years ago only to 
the benefit of foreign governments or producers. 
It is proposed to empower the President to 
impose again the revenue duties on sugar, 
coffee, rubber and hides imported from coun- 
tries which do not within a limited time admit 
agricultural and manufactured products from 
this country on favorable terms, or which per- 
sist in export duties on articles admitted free 
by the United States. There is alsoa sugges- 
tion that importations of products from coun- 
tries which arbitrarily discriminate against or 
exclude American products may by Presidential 
action be suspended. An important step for- 
ward is taken when it is made clear that the 
duties which are or may be imposed for reve- 
nue only, and not for the protection of home 
industries, can be employed with great effect 
to secure advantages for American agriculture 
and manufactures in negotiations with foreign 
powers. 


N.Y. Times (ind.), July 30.—The Bill is a 
political bargain, nothing more nor less. That 
is the reason why any serious differences re- 
garding it among the active leaders of the party 
are instantly felt to be so dangerous, and why, 
when they come to light, they create such 
violent disturbance. If the party were intent 
upon a really National policy, disagreement as 
to details or as to methods would be of minor 
consequence and would be compromised. But 
where the sole purpose of the party is to carry 
out an elaborate and practically corrupt bar- 
gain with a band of wealthy and powerful men, 
who have come to an understanding as to the di- 
vision of the spoils, any criticism of any part 
of the scheme by men of influence is felt to be 
intolerable. That is the secret of the intense 
feeling aroused by Mr. Blaine’s course. It 
creates a situation that will be a good deal 
worse before the managers escape from it, if 
they ever do. 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


New Yorker Volks Zeitung, July 29.—In 
Kansas the dissatisfaction of the farmers with 
their present position is steadily augmenting. 
With a view cf getting at the true state of 
affairs, the officers of the Farmers’ Alliance 
have instituted a series of questions, from 
which it has gathered that 45,000 farms are 
saddled with mortgages to a total of $1.46,563,- 
134. The majority of the farmers are in 
arrears in the payment of interest, and nothing 
remains but foreclosure. Very few are in a 
position to meet their obligations. There are 
21,700 tenant farmers, the majority of whom 
formerly owned the lands they now farm, and 
lost them by foreclosure of mortgage. Their 
failure to redeem was due to no fault of theirs, 





but firstly through a series of unfavorable har- 
vests, terminating last year in a harvest so 
abundant that the produce hardly realized the 
costs of harvesting. Of the 73,000 farmers, 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance, only 7,300 
own free and clear farms, and what makes 
matters worse forthe debtors is that most of 
the loans are chattel mortgages, bearing heavy 
interest. This is now the condition ef affairs 
in a State that ten years ago was the farmers’ 
Eldorado. 


Montreal Star, July 26.—Not the least re- 
markable sign of the times in the United States 
is the movement among the farmers of the 
Middle and Western States for a radical re- 
construction of the machinery of government. 
Farmers’ Alliances have been formed all over 
the country. They demand the abolition of 
alien ownership of land, the restriction of im- 
migration, the abrogation of the National bank- 
ing system, contro! by the Government of 
railways and telegraphs, free coinage of silver, 
election of President and Senators by direct 
vote of the people, restitution of unearned land 
grants to the Government, and reduction of the 
tariff. These drastic reforms are demanded 
with a vigor and determination which show 
that the farmers are alive to the abuses that 
have grown up under the treeof liberty. They 
do not propose to form a party, but to force 
their ideas on the old organizations, which 
shows that it is against economical rather than 
political conditions of oppression that the 
farmers are rebelling. 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.), July 30.—The cate- 
chism which the South Carolina Farmers’ Al- 
liance has prepared for candidates for Congress 
is pretty strong meat for weak stomachs. Can- 
didates who refuse to subscribe to each and 
every pointin it, however, will not be ap- 
proved by the Alliance, and will have to shift 
for themselves. As the Alliance is steadily 
bowling down Democratic candidates who have 
Democracy enough left to object to the more 
extreme doctrines of the Alliance, the political 
prospects of Southern public men who find it 
difficult to surrender principles they have held 
all their lives for the new-fangled notions are 
not brilliant for the moment. 


SURPLUS OR DEFICIT? 


National Labor Tribune, Pittsburgh, July 
26.—The big surplus that had been accumulat- 
ing in the U. S, Treasury for several years 
previous to the incoming of the present Con- 
gress has not only ‘‘ gone glimmering,” but in 
place thereof there is in sight a deficiency of 
anywhere from $50,000,000 to $150,000,000, 
after this Congress quits business, the amount 
depending upon what increase of importations 
may be secured by doctoring the tariff on 
certain articles of iron and steel. The expen- 
ditures of the country are increasing twice as 
fast as the population. 





Nashville American (Dem.), July 23.—It is 
not only the Democratic newspapers which are 
alarmed over the financial question. Attention 
was first attracted by the Democratic press to 
the fact that instead of a surplus there wasa 
huge deficit about the national treasury, and 
the truth is at last arousing the slow-believing 
journals of the Republican persuasion. 





THE SILVER BILL. 


The Bullionist, London, July 19.—We have 
heard usgue ad nauseam of the American Silver 
Bill. To our great relief, in one sense, we 
learn that at last it passed in succession the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
finally, on Monday, received the assent of 
President Harrison. The immediate effect in 
this market was to raise the price of silver, 
though American securities generally were not 
materially affected by this piece of wisdom. 

The Bill is the outcome of political and in- 
terested manceuvres, and in no sense can it be 
said to be the work of statesmen. As for its ef- 
fect, it will for a time lead to inflation, and to 
what the Americans call a ‘‘ boom”’; but it has 
within itself no inherent faculty to promote 
either a healthy development of productive in- 
dustry or the creation of nationak wealth. 

We pointed out from the first that the pass- 
ing of this ill-digested Bill—if ever it should 
pass—would tend towards the withdrawal of 
gold from the country ; and even before the 
Bill became law this very tendency set in. 
Already the Treasury at Washington proposes 
to impose a premium upon gold withdrawn 
from the Government vaults—it foresees what 
is coming—but the Attorney-General advises 
that the Treasury has no legal authority to 
levy such atax. Notwithstanding this state of 
law and this impotency of the Treasury, last 
week there were withdrawals of $1,000,000 of 
gold for shipment. 


Santa Fé New Mexican (Rep.), July 24.— 
Thanks to a Republican Congress and a Re- 
publican Administration, silver ison top. The 
New Mexico lead and silver miner should re- 
member this on election day. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

N. Y. Times (Ind.), July 26.—The passage 
of the Torrey Bankruptcy Bill by the House 
on Thursday by a majority that must be 
accepted as a strong one in the present condi- 
tion of that body is extremely gratifying. The 
success of the Bill was not due to party sup- 
port, though all but twenty-one of the affirma- 
tive votes were those of Republicans, and 
there were only twenty-one Republican votes 
against it. This was due rather to sectional 
sentiment than to anything else. It is reason- 
able to expect the passage of the Bill in the 
Senate if it can be reached before adjournment, 
and there is no good reason why it should not 
be reached. For the credit of the Government, 
we trust that the Bill will become a law. It is 
a thoroughly sound and useful piece of legis- 
lation, and its passage would save this Congress 
from the discredit of having absolutely nothing 
of that kind, of any importance, upon the 
statute book. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), July 29.—One 
of Speaker Reed’s promises was a good Bank- 
ruptcy Law, Federal in itsscope and free from the 
injustices and imperfections which have caused 
the speedy repeal of three such laws since the 
establishment of the nation. The House has 
already passed the Bill and the Senate repeat- 
edly asserted its belief in such a need by pass- 
ing Bills which the House, hitherto, has re- 
jected. The outlook, therefore, for the success 
of the Torrey Bill could hardly be better. 

The New Haven Board of Trade has joined 
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the almost unanimous call of organized com- will devote itself to a straightforward effort to 
mercial bodies for this Bill. ‘The Constitution | secure such an arrangement on honorable and 
authorizes such a Federal measure, and the | reasonable terms there is little doubt that it 
closest inspection has freed the Torrey Bill 
from the loopholes by which bankruptcy may 
be made a profitable transaction. 


| can succeed. 


| London Times, July 25.—The correspond- 
The law of | ence leaves matters worse. Under the sinister 
1867 was designed to aid debtors, and it did to | influence of party pressure, President Harrison 
an extent almost disgraceful. This Bill,on the| and Mr. Blaine have become more exacting 
other hand, is most just in operation, consid-| and have advanced in an irreconcilable spirit, 


erate to the unfortunate, without robbing the | ¢jaims about which they once expressed diffi- 
creditor, and inexpensive, uniform, and a vast | gence, 


improvement on the conflicting and inadequate 
laws of respective States. 


The question is now ata deadlock. 
Although the last word in the controversy is 


far from reassuring, both countries must feel 
everywhere express the greatest satisfaction at | that the dispute is unworthy of a serious quar- 
the prospect, and the passage will reflect mtch 
credit on the administration. 


Business men 


rel. Surely America is the last nation to ad- 
mit an extreme development of maritime 
rights. 
THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. Philadelphia Times (Jnd.), July 24.—The 
i ‘ hae | correspondence relating to the seal fisheries is 
Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Phila. July 25.— | very interesting—and quite inconclusive. Like 
The correspondence between our State Depart-| most diplomatic correspondence, it is entirely 
ment and that of Great Britain upon the Beh-| 


: : ‘ "| disingenuous. It is a verbal fencing match, in 
ring Sea question has been given to the public, which each party tries to evade the other’s at- 
and if our people who read and consider it . 


: ~~" “| tack and to draw his antagonist into a vulnera- 
will leave out of the account party prejudice 


Ge aad Aeon “| ble position. The game is still going on. It 
an Cee Se AN eumaneres made ‘1 | cannot be said that either side has an advant- 
ignorance of the facts—and consider it wholly 


‘ : ‘ |age thus far, or that either side manifests any 
as fair-minded Americans—they can hardly 


‘ : | burning desire to reach a definite conclusion. 
fail to conclude that Mr. Blaine has altogether 


the best of the argument against Lord Salis- 











| There is no evidence of any jealousy or hostil- | @™Togate the sovereignty of old ocean itself. 


spondence between Secretary Blaine and the 
British foreign office concerning the Behring 
Sea dispute suggests the idea that Mr. Blaine 
has now an excellent opportunity of applying 
the principle of arbitration. 

Baltimore American (Rep.), July 25.—Lord 
Salisbury’s stand on the Behring Sea dispute 
is a favorite one with the Tory statesmen. It 
amounts to this: When in the wrong, stick 
to it! 

Buffalo News (Ind.), July 24.—The President 
has sent to Congress the Behring Sea corre- 
spondence. It can best be described as about 
four columns nonpareil. 

Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.), July 25.— 
One need not struggle through the maze of 
lengthy diplomatic correspondence to reach 
the essential fact that however complicated and 
vexatious the questions of American and British 
rights in Behring Sea, there is no need of vio- 
lence or the threat of violence to settle them. 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.), July 25.—Brother Blaine 
knows altogether too much to rest his case on 
an assertion of dominion over Behring Sea 
based on the purchase from Russia—a 
dominion such as never has been ciaimed by 
any nation since the times when kings used to 


It 





bury in all that pertains to the bad-neighborly | 
and aggressive conduct of the British and | 
Canadian sealers in that sea since 1885-6, and | 
likewise the best of the argument against Lord | 
Salisbury in regard to the course of the British | 
Government in the encouragement it gives to | 
the mischief-making Canadians. 


The Chronicle, London, July 25.—Mr. Blaine | 


proves himself an abler man in controversy 
than Lord Salisbury, although having a worse 
case to defend. The representatives of Eng- 
land seem mere babies inthe hands of Mr. 
Blaine. It is obvious that Lord Salisbury, at 


an early period of the discussion, became sen- 


sible of his inferiority in dialectic skill to his | 


opponent, lost his temper and deliberately in- 
sulted Mr. Blaine by declaring that he con- 
ducted the negotiations in the interests of a 
party, and not in the interests of the country. 
Lord Salisbury has never been guilty of a 
mor reprehensible breach of diplomatic cour- 
tesy. Happily Mr. Blaine, untouched by the 
taunt, was contented to drive Lord Salisbury 
into acorner. Clever as Mr. Blaine’s logic 
may be, it does not alter the fact that no claim 
—Russian or American—no admission of John 
Quincy Adams, can convert a vast open sea 
into a mare clausum. 


N. Y. Times, (dnd.,) July 25.—The corre- 
spondence relating to the Behring Sea contro- 
versy appears to indicate that the negotiations 
for an international protection of the Alaska 
seal fisheries, which were so hopefully begun by 
Secretary Bayard in 1888, have been thrown 
into a muddle by the present Administration. 
The practical question is whether the seal 
fisheries can be protected from the conse- 
quences of promiscuous slaughter of seals in 
the open waters beyond the line of national 
jurisdiction. It is plain that this cannot be 
done by an assertion of exclusive right on our 
Part, or any attempt by forcible means to ex- 
ercise such right. It can only be done by inter- 
national arrangement, and if our Government 


| rights or to lower our moderate claims. 


ity on either side, and it will be discreditable | is just as well that the State Department, per- 


to two great nations if they cannot find a peace- | haps to the disappointment of some of the ad- 
ful and sensible way out of so small a quarrel. mirers of a brilliant and aggressive foreign 

ms % policy, have refrained from taking the extreme 
25.—The British | 


m N.Y. Tribune cio pe : | position which President Harrison's proclama- 
- ; , a 
Overnment, apparently, has not desired to tion of March 22, 1889, seemed to imply. 


settle this dispute. We are left to enforce our 
Toledo Blade (Rep.), July 25.—Great Britain 


The 
situation is one not to be trifled with. The | did not dare ‘‘ biuff” Russia, but she is trying 


| Administration’s hands should be strengthened, 
|not weakened. We are not asking anything 
| novel, anything inconsistent with our former 
| positions, nor anything not absolutely neces- 
| Sary to the safety and permanence of the seal 
|industry. Unless the Democrats wish Presi- 
dent Harrison to invite the country’s humilia- 
| tion and loss, they should speak earnestly and 
| heartily in commendation of the Government, 
| 


j}and make the appeal that Mr. Blaine shall 
stand fairly on the ground first occupied by Mr. 
| Bayard. 

| The Telegraph, London, July 25.—England 
| is strong enough to be calm and courteous, and 
is sufficiently fond of peace to disregard Mr. 
| Blaine’s petulance. American diplomacy still 
'seems to be affected with a curious dislike of 
England, while every Englishman now feels a 
kind of family pride in the strength of Amer- 
ica. England has no immediate interest in the 
question beyond seeing fair play. The dispute, 
resting on history, treaties, recorded rights and 
purchased privileges, constitutes a clear case 
for reference. 

Columbus Dispatch (Rep.), July 24.—The 
correspondence will display again the well- 
known fact that the United States has a man 
at the head of the department which deals with 
international affairs, who well understands his 
business and who is capable not only of pre- 
senting a strong argument in maintenance of 
our rights to the protection of the sealing 
grounds, but also of making as many moves on 
the diplomatic chess board as the astute Lord 
Salisbury, or the able Sir Julian Paunceforte. 





Baltimore Sun (Dem.), July 25.—The corre- 





it on the United States. We trust the people 
will support the Government in upholding the 
rights derived from Russia, which Great 
Britain scrupulously observed from 1825 until 
1867, when Russia’s rights passed to us, and 
from 1867 to 1886. 


Toronto Mail, July 25.— Looking at the 
whole correspondence we are unable to see that 
matters are much farther advanced, if at all, 
than they were a year ago. Mr. Blaine closes 
his last letter with the announcement that his 
Government desires nothing more than that 
Great Britain shall act vp to the understanding 
arrived at between Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Phelps on Feb. 25, 1888. The establishment 
of aclose season between April 15 and Nov. 1, 
however, would shut Canadians out of the seal 
fishing industry altogether, and certainly would 
not meet the views of this country. We fail to 
see, therefore, provided Canada’s wishes are to 
be respected, that the correspondence and the 
negotiations of last winter have advanced 
matters at all. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch (Ind. Rep.), July 24.— 
The Behring Sea correspondence shows that the 
situation is really much more serious than has 
been suspected. The question undoubtedly re- 
quires delicate treatment, but there is no good 
reason why this country and England should 
not find a pacific solution of it. 


Toronto Empire, July 24.—Secretary Blaine 
might as well assume to send his police to 
Toronto, and make arrests and seizures be- 
cause some citizens of the United States had 
been robbed. Evidently the cessation of these 
high-handed outrages is not due to any neigh- 
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borly feeling of fair play or any respect for law 
and the rights of others, but to the recognition 
of the fact that the end of British patience and 
forbearance had been reached. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), July 24.—None of 
Mr. Blaine’s public papers ever reflected his 
skill and ability more than those contained in 
this correspondence, and it is a matier of re- 
gret that he has not been able to bring thesub- 
ject to a satisfactory conclusion before this. 
He would undoubtedly have been able to do so, 
had not Cleveland and Bayard carelessly com- 
promised our rights, and weakened our case 
and thus immeasurably increased the difficulties 
of a just and honorable settlement of the 
question. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), July 24.— 
It cannot be said that the correspondence leaves 
the matter ina very promising shape. The two 
governments are not much nearer an agree- 
ment at the end of the interchange of views 
than at the beginning. The one hopeful and 
significant fact is that the Harrison administra- 
tion finally falls back on the position of the 
Cleveland administration. 


Ottawa Journal, July 24.—The United States 
does not appear to advantage in the corre- 
spondence between Secretary Blaine and the 
British Government with regard to the sea 
fisheries in Behring Sea. After years of insult 
to the British flag, and outrages on British 
vessels on the plea that these latter were poach- 
ing in American waters, the United States 
Government is brought up by a plain notifica- 
tion from Great Britain that it has no right to 
take the iaw into its own hands on the open 
ocean. 


San Francisco Bulletin (Ind. Rep.), July 24. 
—Lord Salisbury appears to be distinctly en- 
gaged in the business of bullying the United 
States. The better sentiment of the two na- 
tion will begin to declare itself as soon as the 
mass of correspondence is fully digested. Mr. 
Blaine certainly appears in it to much better 
advantage than the British Minister. The 
former is candid, direct and outspoken. 


San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), July 24.— 
It must be said for Mr. Blaine that he turned 
the British flank very neatly by his allusion to 
the pearl fisheries of Ceylon, which extend 
more than twenty miles from the shore line, 
and to the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 
which are in the broad and open Atlantic. His 
argument on this score is unassailable. 

The Times (Dem.), Richmond, July 29.— 
Brilliant as are the intellectual powers of Mr. 
Blaine, able, acute, plausible, full of resources 
as he is, he cannot be considered a safe leader 
in emergencies in which positions have to be 
taken that involve the maintenance of peace or 
a rupture with foreign nations. It will be re- 
membered that it was only a change in the 
Secretaryship of State, then occupied by him, 
upon the elevation of Arthur to the Presi- 
dency, that rescued the United States froma 
war with Chili. While Mr. Blaine has shown 
great controversial ability in his recent corre- 
spondence with Lord Salisbury, with reference 
to the Behring Sea seal fisheries, his arguments 
have all along been leading up toa point where 
the matter in dispute can only be decided by 
war, in case arbitration is not employed asa 
method of reaching a final agreement. 





Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.), July 29.— 
The course of our State Department ought to 
be clear, and it can continue its negotiations 
without much fear of captious partisan criti- 
cism, and certainly with no apprehension of a 
repetition of the hostility in Senate and press 
that did so much to discourage the endeavors 
of the State Department in 1888. But, while 
this is true, and while it is also true that all 
parties should earnestly and heartily uphold 
our Government unless they wish to invite ‘the 
country’s humiliation and loss, it is not th 
part of patriotism to shut the eyes to the fact 
that the negotiations are not only left by Mr. 
Blaine in a worse condition than he found 
them, but that he has been constrained, by in- 
fluences outside of himself doubtless, into a 
departure from what he considers the main 
point at issue. What Mr. Bayard demanded, 
and what he had reason to suppose was to be 
conceded, was an international agreement for 
the protection of the seal from indiscriminate 
slaughter; and he pledged the United States 
to abstinence from further interference with 
Canadian sealers during the course of the nego- 
tiations. Now, it will not be considered parti- 
sanship to say that not only has this pledge 
been broken, without warning of any sort, but 
that the State Department has not kept the con- 
tention to this one simple point. 

N. Y. Maitland Express (Rep.), July 28.— 
The full text of Mr. Blaine’s review of the 
Behring Sea seal fishery question, dated June 
20, is ope of the greatest and most conclusive 
arguments ever made by an American Secre- 
tary of State, and that is a magnificent com- 
pliment, for the great papers of our Secretaries 
of State are justly regarded as unequalled by 
those of the like officials in any other govern- 
ment. 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY, 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), July 30.—The President 
and the Postmaster-General have both ap- 
pealed to Congress for the passage of the Bill 
teported in the House of Representatives 
last week intended to prevent the use of the 
United States mails as an agency of the Louis- 
iana Lottery Company. The President in his 
letter declares that the National capital has be- 
come a sub-headquarters for the lottery com- 
pany, and that its use of the mails there 1s 
larger than that of any legitimate business en- 
terprise in the District of Columbia. The Post- 
master-General says that the Post-Office De- 
partment is, in point of fact, ‘‘ the principal 
agent of the Louisiana State Lottery Com- 
pany,” and he finds that the business is 
demoralizing to the service itself, as it subjects 
the emptoyees to the temptation to steal 
the lottery company’s letters that contain 
money. This is a phase of the evil which we 
have not heard of before. Is it merely a temp- 
tation or do the clerks steal the letters? Mr. 
Wanamaker does not say. It does not seem 
possible to the President that there can be any 
division of sentiment as to the propriety of 
closing the mails against the lottery compa- 
nies, and we shall look for the alacrity with 
which his appeal will be responded to. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), July 30.—President 
Harrison's message to Congress in reference to 
lotteries and the mails comes in good time. 
The importance of the subject clearly justifies 





an appeal from such a source for the enact- 
ment of astringent law. The way to attack 
the lotteries is to forbid them from using the 
United States mails, or from arranging a mail 
service of their own through express companies 
that would enabie them to carry on their busi- 
ness. Both the President’s message and Mr. 
Wanamaker’s letter bear on the Bill already 
introduced in the House. Congress will fali 
short of doing its duty if it neglectsto pass the 
Bill this session. 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, July 27.— 
We charged that the committee of which Sena- 
tor-elect White was Treasurer had received 
from the Lottery Company the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, which had been disbursed by 
Mr. White to elect Francis Tillou Nicholls and 
for his own personal advantage. F:ve members 
of the Campaign Committee plead guilty 
to the charge, and straightway proceed 
to explain how it happened and.why it was 
done. 

Anti-Lotteryites of Louisiana, you who are 
opposing the lottery from pure and disinterest- 
ed motives, judge for yourselves how far you 
can trust leaders who but a few :nonths ago 
were in treaty with the very same ‘‘ vile’’ 
institution, receiving its ‘‘ ill-gotten” and 
‘**polluting”’ money to elect themselves and 
their friends to fat offices. Bear in mind how 
these same leaders a few short months there- 
after, having secured the offices, and living in 
ease and luxury, shrank with horror from the 
bare idea of permitting the people suffering 
by overflow—their homes destroyed, the 
savings of a lifetime swept away by the de- 
vouring flood—from receiving the one hundred 
thousand dollars tendered by the Lottery 
Company to the Governor for their instant 
relief. Was evera more shameful or scanda- 
lous picture presented to the people of this 
State or to the world. 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia, July 31.—The 
Postmaster General urges, in regard to the 
Louisiana Lottery evil, that the draft of the 
Bill which he has submitted to the President’s 
consideration, and which was reported last 


‘week from the Committee on Post-Offices and 


Post Roads, shall be taken up and promptly 
passed by Congress, to the end that the Post- 
Office Department can suppress the Lottery 
evil. This urgent request is one in which the in- 
telligence and morality of the country earnestly 
join ; and, in view of so general a demand for 
the desired relief from the Lottery evil, Con- 
gress will be wise to lay aside for a season 
those purely partisan measures, for which there 
is no general demand, and take up that one 
which the best sentiment of the country urges 
shall be speedily considered and passed. 


N. Y. Herald,.July 31.—President Harrison 
speaks none too strongly or timely in his special 
message to Congress urging legislation against 
the Louisiana Lottery traffic. 

This traffic is not less criminal or demoraliz- 
ing than polygamy, against which Congress 
has enacted such stringent measures. But 


while the evil effects of the latter are confined 
within the borders of Utah the baneful conse- 
quences of the former permeate the entire na- 
tion. Itis not only the right but the duty of 
Congress to prevent this flagrant abuse of the 
postal service by the most stringent legislation 
warranted by the Constitution. 
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FOREIGN. 
THE ARGENTINE REVOLT. 


N.Y. Tribune, July 30.—The main cause 
of the revolt against the Argentine Govern- 





. . 
for the Russianising of the Finns has created a/| ism leads to everything, particularly to revolu- 


great deal of bitterness, which might easily be | tions, as was seen in the days of July, 1830, in 
_ fanned into an outbreak ; and the Emperor has | France, and in 1868 in Spain. 

held up to King Oscar the restoration of Fin- | The precarious health of the little king, the 
land as the price of his adhesion to the Triple | son of a consumptive father, and who gets 


Alliance. 





ment is dissatisfaction with an Administration 
Rundschau, Chicago, July 23.—The most 


satisfactory expression of King Oscar’s senti- 


which has been conducted in the interest of 


speculators and gamblers. President Celman’s 
*. . . . ; yi ; » ° 
political friends have been trading for years in ™ents which fell on William’s ear, were: 


‘“Germany has no better friend than I, but I 
am, and will at all times remain, my own 
Nothing can divide me from Ger- 
Neither of us has an enemy, and 


Government concessions of all kinds and have 
amassed great 
speculative movement. 


fortunes by heading 
They have been aided 
in every possible way by reckless legislative M4"Y- 
schemes, for the worst of which, the Agricul-, Should an enemy to Germany arise, 1 would 
tural Colonies law and the Free Banking Act, remain neutral as long as possible, even a little 
the Administration h4s been directly responsi- | ge”, but if I must take up arms, I would 
ble. When the stress of the financial dis-| 2¢ver turn them against Germany.” It was 
orders was keenly felt, there was a reaction | not necessary to speak more plainly. 


against the ‘‘Celman gang” of speculators | 


every 
master. 





and adventurers, who have been gambling in SALISBURY VS. VON CAPRIVI. 
land, cedulas, gold and banking shares, and | New Yorker Staats Zeitung, July 25.—Now 
living in Oriental luxury. The revolution is! that the negotiations are at an end, it trans- 
more or less of a revolt against the corruption | pires that the English are triumphant over the 
and extravagances of a ring similar to the | shrewdness of the bargain negotiated by Salis- 
Tweed gang. bury, and that they stood ready at any time 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, July 29.—The revolu- | during the negotiations to throw into the bar- 
tion in the Argentine Republic is made the| gain a very valuable tract on the southern 
common theme of sermons in the press of this | border of their South African possessions. 
country, on the dangers of currency inflation. | Even the ‘‘ grand old man” Gladstone, recog- 
The Argentine Republic is one of the most) nizing that the current of popular sentiment 


prominent examples of currency inflation at| was in favor of the arrangement, trimmed his | 


present existing, the premium on gold having sails accordingly. The English are satisfied 
been 200 just before the outbreak and probably | with their bargain, and in Germany men will 
being out of sight now. This condition of | be asking whether Herr von Caprivi is entitled 
things, our mentors have been saying, resulted | to the order of the Black Eagle for his share in 
in popular discontent which has grown into | the transaction. 

The warning against | 
permitting this country to drift into the infla- | 
tion of silver coinage has thus been quite im- 
pressively set before the public. 


revolution and civil war. 
THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN GERMANY. 

L’ Indépendance Belge, Bruxelles, July 11.— 

The matter to which German statesmen should 

Public Ledger, Phila., July 28.—A revolt, if ‘give their most serious consideraiion is the 

not a revolution, in Buenos Ayres, is the result | economic condition of Germany. 


agement of the finances of the country, by | Bismarck begins to bear fruit which is far from 
which speculation was encouraged and gold | satisfactory. The department of statistics of 
put at a high premium. 
beginning of more serious troubles, 
can principles are now so thoroughly accepted | merce in 1889. 


the temporary form of government; but | the enormous sum of 750,000,000 marks, while 
Buenos Ayres is likely to be in a troubled state | the exports diminished during the same period 
for a long while, because her finances are in|} by 39,000,000 marks. More remarkable still 
such bad condition that no administration, | is it, that since the introduction of the pro- 
however able, will have the power to set things | tectionist system by Prince Bismarck, that is to 


in order at once, and the party in power will| say, since 1880, the amount of importations | 


be blamed for the public distress as long as it| has not ceased to increase, while the exports, 
lasts. The financiers at Washington should | with some alternations of increase and diminu- 
get a Consular report on the recent history of | tion, have much diminished. The compara- 
Buenos Ayres and make a study of it. 


South Americans thought they were getting | protectionism gives favorable results only 


rich at a great rate until the time of reckoning | during the first year or two of its application. | 


came. | After the third or fourth year the situation 


| changes, and the protective tariff steadily drains 





THE EMPEROR'S DIPLOMACY. a country of its money. 


New Yorker Volks Zeitung, July 23.—In| 

anticipation of the possibility that the efforts | FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

to come to an understanding with Russia may| Henri Rochefort, L’ lntransigeant, 
only result in an open breach, the Emperor July 7.—On the receipt of the resignation of 
William, during his stay in Christiana and Co- | the Sagasta Ministry in Spain, the Queen Re- 
penhagen, has resuscitated the project of a| gent thought only of replacing it by a conserv- 
Scandinavian coalition, and the restorat‘on of | ative—that is to say, an ultramontane Minis- 
Finland to Sweden. The ill-considered efforts| trv. Now in political matters, ultramontan- 


Paris, 


The protec- | 
| 
of the Government’s ignorant or reckless man- tive tariff which that country owes to Prince | 


This is only the| the Minister of Commerce and Industry has | 
Republi- | just published the general statistics of com- | 
It appears by these figures | 
in South America that the people will con-| that in the year named, the increase of impor- | 
tinue to rule in the long run, whatever may be | tations of foreign goods into Germany reached | 


The | tive figures of the last ten years show that | 


| well of the croup only to fall ill of a quinzy ; 
| the foreign nationality of his mother, who 


| brings German manners to the most strongly 
| anti-German country in Europe, warrant the 


| prediction as almost sure, of a revolutionary 
| crisis, which has to be postponed, but which it 


| will be nearly impossible to prevent, and which 


| will make Spain a republic. We confess that 
| we ardently hope for a Republic in Spain at 
| this time when all the Powers, Italy included, 
| have combined against us. Zorilla being a 
| sincere friend of France, his arrival at power 
| would evidently be the signal for a serious and 
| effective Franco-Spanish alliance, which would 
| render us equal to resisting on the Mediterra- 
nean the fleets of England and Italy, while 
waiting for a more effective coalition on 
land. 





RUSSIAN FINANCES. 


Nabliudatel, St. Petersburg, June 26.—The 
activity in the money-market of other na- 
tions is in striking contrast to the financial 
inactivity in Russia for the last two years. 
Our exchange bureau shows the facts that while 
those desiring to sell are many, the purchasers 
arefew. At the same time our foreign credit 
has greatly improved ; the paper ruble, a short 
time since, worth only forty-two percent. of 
its face value, has risen to almost seventy-five 
percent. The cause of this anomalous state 
of things may be discovered in the result of the 
Government calling in the five per cent. bonds, 
and issuing the four per cent. bonds, thus 
freeing our credit from the influence of Ger- 
| man exchange, and intrusting it more fully to 
| 





the French market. The four per cent. loan 

was made strictly on the basis of gold exchange ; 

we get gold for our bonds, and must pay the 
| interest in gold. Under our present relations 
| with France this is all very well, but the French 
peeple are impetuous and subject to impulsive 
action, and if anything should happen to break 
our friendly relations, we should be in greater 
difficulty with our new loan than with our old 
one. 


A DUCHY VAGABOND. 

Le Figaro, Paris, July 5.—In exhuming a 
titlewhich emits an unpleasant odor of Malvcisie 
wine, the sovereign of Great Britain has re- 
suscitated an old controversy which has never 
been settled. Her Majesty has made her 
grandson Duke of Clarence. But you may 
search minutely the maps of England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland and you will not be 
able to discover a province, a county, a town 
or ever a hamlet which bears the name of 
Clarence. The idea of creating a duke without 
a duchy is a modern French invention, alto- 
gether contrary to the principles of heraldic law, 
still in full force on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. It is evident that the Duchy of Clarence 
must exist since it has a duke, but where? The 
Hellenists, who are past masters in the art 
of befogging the simplest problems, have found 
| it in the Peloponessus in a village called Klar- 
| enza. The learned persons who do not think that 
| Edward III. went away off tothe Peloponessus 
| to geta title for a member of his family, declare 
|that Clarence is derived from Clarentia, the 

name given to the town of Clare on the maps 

|of the Middle Ages. But there is a Clare in 
| Ireland and a Clare in the county of Suffolk in 
| England. To which of these two must be as- 
'signed this vagabond duchy? The Reverend 
| Bishop Stubbs, the learned historian Finley 
|and the eruidite Colonel Leake have put their 
| heads together and decided in favor of the 
Suffolk Clare. Ye other reverend bishops 
and learned colonels shake their heads at this 
decision and declare it unfounded. 


* 
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Reviews. 





Wendell Phillips, The Agitator. By Carlos 


Martyn. 8vo, 600 pp. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. 


Biography has been defined as the story of 
a single soul, but the biography of a great 
man expands into history by the color it takes 
from-its social environments, and its reactions 
upon it. Inthe case of Wendell Phillips, the 
author tells us in the preface, that he has striv- 
en to give only so much of the wider view as 
should make his career comprehensible—to 
subordinate everything to the setting forth of 
the man in his essential features, clear-cut and 
pronounced, to render the work a biography 
and not a history, to make the man the hero 
of his ownlife. Vain effort to render such a 
man as Wendell Phillips comprehensible apart 
from his environment! It is only by the 
Jotuns in the picture that we measure the un- 
flinching heroism of the old Norse Thor, and 
even so it is only by the fierce opposition 
which Wendell Phillips encountered in an age 
not yet ripe for his teaching, that we can 
properly appreciate the irresistible force and 
magic eloquence to which James Russell Low- 
ell paid the well-known, graceful tribute— 
‘*So simply clear, serenely deep, 
So silent—strong its graceful sweep; 
None measures its resistless force 
Who has not striven to stem its course.” 
Born amid the surroundings of a wealthy 
Puritan home, in the days when the Revolu- 
tionary tradition was fresh and vigorous, and 
with Bunker's Hill, Paul Revere’s church 
tower, Winter Hill, the Old South, Faneuil 
Hall, and other places of historic renown with- 
in sight of his home, it is little wonder that 
the boy, at once perceptive and receptive, peo- 
pled his home with the ghosts of the actors ot 
an earlier day, and responded to the lingering 
echoes of jingling spurs and clashing sabres. 
Referring to his early days not long before 
his death, he told a personal friend that after 
hearing Lyman Beecher preach on the theme 
**You Belong to God,” he went home and 
throwing himself on the floor prayed ‘‘ O, God, 


I belong to Thee, take what is Thine own. I 


ask this that whenever a thing be wrong it may 
have no power of temptation over me ; when- 
ever a thing be right it may take no courage to 
do it.” And he asserted that from that day, 
whenever he knew a thing to be wrong it held 
no temptation, whenever he knew a thing to be 
right it took no courage to do it. 

The author dwells lovingly on Phillips’ school 
and college career before he brings us down to 
that famous speech in Faneui! Hall which was 
his debut as an orator, and gave him the world 
for an audience, The occasion was the meet- 
ing called by Dr. Channing to discuss the 
Lovejoy massacre, and set at naught by 
the coarse eloquence of Attorney-General Hil- 
liard, until Wendell Phillips came to the rescue 
with the fearlessness which opposition, then 
as ever, served only to strengthen. 

** At this wild moment,” says the author, 
**under the very shadow of the impending 
catastrophe, Wendell Phillips, who was stand- 
ing on the floor, a mere auditor with no 
thought of speaking, leaped upon the lectern 
and confronted the raging multitude, himself an 





embodied Vesuvius. But the fire was as yet 
smothered, the lava did not at once begin to 
flow ; the eruption was in reserve. His easy 
attitude, his calm dignity, the classic beauty of 
his face, challenged attention and piqued curi- 
osity. Suddenly the turbulence hushed itself 
into silence. Then that marvellous voice, 
sweet as a song, clear as a flute, was heard for 
the first time by a vast audience and completed 
the charm which his masterful bearing had be- 
gun to work. It was the opportunity of a life- 
time. It meant renown or discomfiture witha 
nation for the witness. Would, could this 
stripling of twenty-six lift himself to the level | 
ot the lofty occasion and dominate the scene ? | 
All fears were soon and happily dispelled,” 
etc., etc. 

The audience was spellbound with the du!cet 
tones of his passionate eloquence, as he crushed 
the attorney-general with his withering sar- 
casm, and when he wound up, like Vesuvius in 
full eruption, ‘“‘ men lost their reason and en- | 
thusiasm became delirium.” | 

And so in fitting phrase the author leads his | 
hero through all the stages of his brilliant | 
career, attributing his success as an orator to | 
the astonishing contrast between the fiery lava 
that constituted the matter of his speech, and 
the manner, halcyon as a summer landscape, a | 
contrast which bewildered while it riveted | 
those who heard him for the first time—a style | 
which provoked the Richmond Zxguirer to the | 
assertion that ‘‘ Wendell Phillips is an infernal | 
machine set to music.” | 

‘“We have no apologies to make for Wen- | 
dell Phillips,’’ says the author, when he comes | 
to areview of Phillips’ career. ‘‘ Such errors as | 
are chargeable to him concerned men and meas- 
ures, not ethics. His twin maxims were jus- 
tice and love. They held him true, and will 
hold any man, until God abdicates.” 


‘*__Nothing is here for tears, 
No weakness, no contempt, dispraise nor 
blame, 
Nothing but well and fair.” 








Social Christianity. Sermons delivered in 
St. James’ Hall, London, by Hugh Price 
Hughes, M.A. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 8vo, xix*281 pp. 


The author tells us in his preface, that for 
many years he had obstinately resisted the 
importunities of valued friends who had urged 
him to publish a volume of sermons. He did 
not deem any utterance of his worthy of per- 
manent record. His busy life afforded no time 
for theological or literary elaboration. 

But at length it came to his notice that sev- 
eral young Agnostics had been brought to 
Christ by reading some of his sermons which 
appeared in 7he Methodist Times, and the les- 
son he learnt from the occurrence was, he says, 
that ‘“‘If the Divine Father is pleased to use 
me thus, to bring back to Himself any of my 
wandering brothers, I dare not consult my own 
taste or preference any longer.” 

The author modestly disclaims all pretensions 
to literary finish or excellence, but he takes 
comfort in the fact that although the volume 


may bear the marks of haste, inseparable from ! 


a very active and varied ministry, the exposi- 
tion of Christianity which it contains is the 
slow fruit of a lifetime of observation, reflec- 
tion and experience. 


these sermons is that Christianity is social; 
that Christ came to save the nation as well as 
the individual; that it was an essential feature 
of his mission to reconstruct human society on 
a basis of justice and love, and that the man- 
hocd of Europe has been toa fearful extent 
alienated from Christianity, because our Chris- 
tianity has been too speculative, too sentimen- 
tal, too individualistic. 

In them he recognizes the social failure of 
Christianity, but contends that this is not the 
fault of Christianity or of Christ, but of Chris- 
tians who have become selfishly individualistic. 
The improvement of the soul is not, he says, 
the end of religious work, but simply the first 
step. ‘‘ We must not be‘ so busy saving souls 
that we have no time to save men and women.” 
We must not forget that ‘all authority’ is given 
to our Lord Jesus Christ ‘on earth’ as well as 
‘in heaven.’” 

The author holds with Canon Westcott, that 
we are suffering on all sides from a tyrannical 
individualism, and with Charles Kingsley that 
self-sacrifice, and not self-interest, is the only 
law upon which any human society can be 
grounded with any hope of propriety and per- 
manence, and he calls on all Christians, what- 
ever their theological or ecclesiastical differ- 
ences, to codperate in the promotion of social 
Christianity, and combine heartily to abolish 
slavery, drunkenness, lust, gambling, igno- 
rance, pauperism, mannerism and war. He is 
never content to warn his hearers against these 
sins simply because they are inimical to his 
material well-being, or even to his own soul's 
welfare; he always makes a point of pressing 
home the consequences of our sins to others. 

In a sermon preached on Easter Day, 1888, 
he pays an eloquent tribute to Buddha and the 
moral beauty of the great Hindoo’s character, 
and while he insists that much of the fascina- 
tion which Buddhism exercises over people of 
Western culture is due tothe glamour of Sir 
Edward Arnold’s exquisite poem, ‘‘ The Light 
of Asia,’’ he enforces the conclusion that the 
religion which is to-day the predominant faith 
ot Asia, and which has gained its millions of 


adherents, not by force of arms, but by the 
moral suasion of fervid speech and gracious ex- 
ample, is too magnificent a fabric to rest upon 
a foundation of absolute falsehood. He admits 
that Buddha was quite right in contending that 
what we want is not self-assertion, but self-re- 
pression. But he urges four fatal objections 
to Buddha’s fragmentary and impotent gos- 
el :— 

1. He leaves man tohis own resources, urging 
him by immense efforts to overcome the evil 
(desire) that torments him. 

2. The deliverance Buddha offers, even if it 
were possible, is slow, difficult, distant, whereas 
what man really needs is ‘‘a very present help 
in time of trouble.” 

3. Buddha makes even that distant deliver- 
ance so indefinite that the learned themselves 
hold the most contradictory doctrines about 
the final goal, Nirvana. 

4. Buddha taints his brotherliness with sel- 
fishness, aiming mainly at a personal advant- 
age in the extinction of the Trishna or Desire. 

Against these four fatal defects he places the 
four great blessings of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and concludes that there is no compari- 
» son between the two religious systems. That 
j although Buddha had pointed out the disease, 

Christ and Christ alone had provided a remedy. 
The sermons are throughout simple in language, 
scholarly and liberal in treatment, and fervently 
religious in tone. The reverend author, too, 








A leading characteristic of the teaching in 


has abiding faith in the efficacy of national 
laws to mou!d national character. 
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Academic Culture, The Use and Limits of, N. S.Shaler, Atlantic Mon., August. 
Agriculture, The Possibilties of, Prince P. Krapotkin, Forum, August. 
America and Europe, The Coming Cataclysm of, Prof. J. Rodes Buchanan, 
Arena,August. 
Anita, The Basket of, Grace Ellery Channing, Scribner’s Mag., August. 
Apocryphal Scriptures, The, J. A. Quarles, D.D., Pres. Quar., July. 
Are We a Frivolous People? Robert J. Burdette, Forum, August. 
Arnold, Matthew, Theology of, Prof. G. T. Knight, Univeralist Quar., July. 
Ballot Box, The Right of Federal Courts to Punish Offenders Against the, 
D. H. Pingrey. Am. Law Register, June. 
Bernards (Inhabitants of Township of) v. Morrison e¢. ad. (S.Ct. U. S.), Am. 
Law Register, June. 
Biblical Homiletics, No.1, Charles E. Knox, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 
Brain and Mind, The Relations of the, Rev. Wm. Tucker, D.D., Universalist 
Quar., July. 
Christ and the Labor Movement, Rev. Adam Stump, A.M., North Platte, Neb., 
Lutheran Quar., July. 
Christian Apologetics, Francis R. Beattie, Ph.D., D.D., Pres, Quar., July. 
Christ Our Passover, Howard Crosby, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 
Christ, the High Priest of the World, Prof. Samuel M. Woodbridge, Pres. and 
Reformed Rev., July. 
Civil Government and the Sabbath, The, E. C. Gordon, D.D., Pres. Quar., July. 
Confederacy, Historic Illustrations of the, Murat Halstead, Cosmopolitan, 
August. 
Conscience, The Nature and Function of, Rev. Jesse T. Whitley, Homiletic Rev., 
August. 
Cornuel, Madame, and de Coulanges, Madame, Ellen Terry Johnson, Atlantic 
Mon., August. 
Crusoe, Robinson, The Author of, Dean James O. Murray, Pres. and Reformed 
Rev., July. 
Current English Thought, Joseph Parker, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 
Day in Court, A, No-Name Series, No. 6, Arena, August. 
Decline and Fall, Annie Eliot, Scribner’s Mag., August. 
Décolleté in Modern Life, The, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Forum, August. 
Desert, Two Stories of the, David Ker, Cosmopolitan, August. 
Dialogue, A, Andrew Lang, Scribner’s Mag., August. 
Discontent in Newfoundland, The, Donald Morison, Forum, August. 
Edwards, Jonathan, asa Naturalist, Henry C. McCook, Pres. and Reformed 
Rev., July. 
Elections, National Control of, Senator W. E. Chandler, Forum, August. 
Episcopate, The Historic, Stephen Grover Dodd, Fort Assinaboine, Mon- 
tama, Lutheran Quar., July. 
European Department, J. H. W. Stuckenburg, D.D., Homiletic Rev, August. 
Exegetical and Expository Section, Talbot W. Chambers, D.D.,Homiletic Rev., 
August. 
Felecia, 1V., V., Fanny N. D. Murfree, Atlantic Mon., August. 
Ferdinand to Miranda (Poem), Richard Henry Stoddard, Cosmopolitan, 
August. 
Fiction, The Future of, James Sully, Forum, August. 
Flammantia Meenia Mundi, Annie Fields, Atlantic Mon., August. 
Flanders, Old Guilds of, Herbert Pierson, Cosmopolitan, August. 
Flying Trip Around the World, Elisabeth Bisland, Cosmopolitan August. 
Formative Influences, Prof. A. P. Peabody, Forum, August 
Gallegher, a Newspaper story, Richard Harding Davis, Scribner’s Mag., 
August. 
General Assembly of 1890, The, C. R. Hemphill, D.D., Pres. Quar., July. 
God's Covenant with Man, L. Tenney, Pres. Quar., July. 
Hartt’s, Dr., Theory ineffectual in practice, H, C. Royce, Arena, August. 
Haverhill, John Greenleaf Whittier, Atlantic Mon., August, 
Have We Two Brains or One? Dr. C. E. Brown-Séquard, Forum, August. 
Historical and Critical Notes, Samuel H. Kellogg, David G. Wylie, Prof, David 
C. Marquis, John De Witt, Pres. and Reformed Rev., July. 
Hollister’s Wife (Story), Francis Boardman, Cosmopolitan August. 
Holy Spirit, The, Rev. J. Tomlinson, A.M., Abbottstown, Pa. 
Homiletic Habit, The Cultivation of the, A. T. Piersen, D.D.. Homiletic Rev., 
August. 
How Stanley Wrote His Book, Edward Marston, Scribner’s Mag., August. 
Hypnotism and its Relation to Jurisprudence, Emily Kempin, LL.D., Arena, 
August. 
Hypnotism—the Weird Art, Prof. Donato, Cosmopolitan, August. 
Imagination in Historical Science, Uses of the, Geo. C. Yeisley, D.D., Pres. 
Quar., July. 
Industrial Democracy, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Forum, August. 
Inguinal Hernia, Some Remarks on the Diagnosis and Treatment of, J. S. Roe, 
Lehigh Valley Med. Mag., July. 
Inspired Advocate, An, James Realf, Jr., Arena, August. 
International Copyright, Henry Cabot Lodge, Atlantic Mon., August. 
Is Protestantism a Failure? Rev. Mark S. Cressman, A.M., Lutheran Quar., 
July. 
Jerry, Scribner’s Mag., August. 
Jesuits in Canada, The, William Caven, D.D. 
June in Franconia, Bradford Torrey, Atlantic Mon., August. 
Kingbird’s Nest, The, Olive Thorne Miller, Atlantic Mon., August. 
La Siesta (Poem), Paul Rochester, Cosmopolitan, August. 
Library, In the, Marquise Clara Lanza, Cosmopolitan, August. 
Literary Women, Domestic Infelicity of, Marion Harland, Arena, August. 
Liturgical Question, The—A Rejoinder, Prof. J. W. Richard, D.D., Theological 


Man’s Place in Nature, Edward Burgess, Universalist Quar., July. 
Milton (Poem), Inigo Deane, Cosmopolitan, August. 
Ministerial Education, Rev. George Scholl, D.D., Secretary Board of Foreign 
Missions, Baltimore, Md., Lutheran Quar., July. 
Modern Prophylaxis, The Doctrine of, W. L. Estes, M.D., Lehigh Valley Med. 
Mag., July. 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism, Rey. G. T. Flanders, D.D., Universalist 
Quar., July. 
My First Walrus Hunt, Frederick Schwatka, Cosmopolitan, August. 
National Guard Camps of Instruction, Wm. R. Hamilton, U.S.A., Cosmopoli- 
tan, August. 
New Race Problem, A, John H. Keatley, Atlantic Mon., August. 
New Souch, The Economic Future of the, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Arena, August. 
Nicene Creed, The, J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 
Noose, The Shadow of the, Ferdinand C. Valentine, Arena, August. 
Northern General Assembly, The, Thos. A. Hoyt, D.D., Pres. Quar., July. 
On Some Early Documents in British History, Part I., Kev. J. P. MacLane 
Universalist Quar., July. ’ 
Our Foreign Immigration, Peri Ander, Arena, August. 
Overshadowing Cloud, The, James M. Ludlow, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 
Philemon, The Epistle to, J. K. Demarest, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa., Lutheran 
Quar., July. 
Poverty and Plutocracy, Hugh O. Pentecost, Arena, August. 
Prayer-Meeting Service, The, Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 
Preacher to Know Men, The; Also to Know Man, William C. Wilkinson, D.D, 
Homiletic Rev., August. 
Prophecy, The Evidential Value of, Rev. Prof. J. B. Fox, Ph.D., Lutheran Quar., 
July. 
Psalms XLII. and XLIII., Exposition of, Prof, Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Homi- 
letic Rev., August. 
Psychic Phenomenon, An Interesting, Rev. Henry Blanchard, Arena, August. 
Psychical Research, Some Aspects of, O. B. Frothingham, Atlantic Mon., 
August. 
Public Baths for the Poor, J. B. Walker, Cosmopolitan, August. 
Pulpit Power, Sketches of, with Examples, Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., Homiletic 
Rev., August. 
Pulpit Treatment, Living Issues for, Homiletic Rev., August. 
Quimby v. Boston & M. R. Co. (S. Jud. Ct., Mass.), Am. Law Register, June. 
Recent Decisions, Abstracts of, J. C. Sellers, Am. Law Register, June. 
Recent Discussion in Materialism, Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Pres, and Reformed 
Rev., July. 
Recent Researches into Bible Lands, Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., Homi- 
letic Rev., August. 
Recent Sermons, Themes and Texts of, Homiletic Rev., August. 
Recent Work on Kant, Pres. James McCosh, Pres. and Reformed Rev., July. 
Renunciation, Emily Dickinson, Scribner’s Mag., August. 
Responsibility for Belief, Robert F. Sample, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 
Revulsion, H. W. P. and L. D., Atlantic Mon., August. 
Satan; His Character and Operations, E. C. Murray, Pres. Quar., July. ° 
Search for a Lost Building, A., Andrew McFarland Davis, Atlantic Mon., Au- 
gust. 
Season’s Boon, The, G. Melville Upton, Scribner's Mag., August. 
Seek Things Above, Rev. A. C. Dixon, Homiletic Rev., August. 
Sentimental Annex, A, H. C. Bunrer, Scribner’s Mag., August. 
Sergeant Gore, Le Roy Armstrong, Scribner's Mag., August. 
Sidney, XXIII-XXV., Margaret Deland, Atlantic Mon. August. 
Sister’s Tragedy, The, A. D., 1670, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Scribner’s Mag., 
August. 
Slavery into Liberty, The Transformation of, Charles F. Thwing, D.D., Homi- 
letic Rev., August. 
Social Problems (America and Suffrage), Edward Everett Hale, Cosmopolitan 
August. 
Sojourn in Egypt, The Length of the, H. B. Pratt, D.D., Pres. Quar., July. 
Some Recent French Novels, Atlantic Mon., August. 
Success, The Condition of, William Wright, D.D., F. R. G. S., Homiletic Rev., 
August. 
Suggestive Themes, Homiletic Rev., August. 
Teacups, Over the, IX. (With Poem: The Broomstick Train), Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Atlantic Mon., August. 
Temperament and the True Life, The, Rev. A. B. Curtis, Universalist Quar., 
July. 
Tertius the Scribe, Rev. H.J. Parker, Homiletic Rev., August. 
Texts, Hints at the Meaning of, Homiletic Rev., August, 
Theological Piracy, Rev. Varnum Lincoln, Universalist Quar., July. 


Three Musketeers, The Paris of the, E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, Scribner's 
Mag., August. 

. Tillotama, Birth of (Poem), Joel Benton, Cosmopolitan, August. 

Two Lambs, The Blood ot the, J. S. Withrow, D.D., Homiletic Rev., August. 

Typhoid Fever, The Treatment of, W. H. Thomson, M. D., LL.D., Lehigh 
Valley Med. Mag., July. 

Unrest, Prophets of, Prof. Goldwin Smith, Forum, August. 

Versailles, The Warning Glories of, Edward King, Cosmopolitan, August. 

View, The Point of, Scribner’s Mag., August. 

What I Saw at Tel-el-Kebir : Rejoinder, Arthur V. Palmer, XIX. Cent., July. 

What is Animal Life? Sir J. William Dawson, Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, Prof. W. 
B. Scott, Prof. John Dewey, Prof. John DeWitt, Pres. and Reformed Rev., July. 

What ** Nationalism’? Means, Edward Bellamy, Contemp. Rev., July. 

White, Miss Brooks, Literary News, July. 

William and Lucy Smith,’’ ** The Story of, Rev. Henry Loomis, Andover Re- 


view, July. 
Why the Bishop Left Rye Beach (Poem), Oscar Fay Adams, Cosmopolitan, Au- 
gust. 


Working Church, A, Rev. Wm. S. Hinnan, Homiletic Rev., August. 
Working Girls, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Arena, August. 
World’s First Great Ship Railway, Charles G. D. Roberts, Cosmopolitan. Au- 





Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., Lutheran Quar., July. 











gust. 
Zenobia, Saint, Merry Eng., July. 
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Books of the Week. 


Current Events. 





AMERICAN. 

Imformation for Authors: Hints and suggestions concerning all kinds of 
literary work. Eleanor Kirk. Eleanor Kirk, Brooklyn, N. Y., 186 Lafayette 
ave. 

Intermediate and lower courts of record of New York State, The Decisions of 
the. New York Supplement. West Pub. Co., St. Paul. 

Jay, John, The writings and correspondence of, first Chief Justice of the 
United States; by H. P. Johnston. J. Jay. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

Laboratory Work, The elements of: a course of natural science. A. G. Earl. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

London pictures, drawn with pen and pencil. 
ford. 

Loreto, the new Nazareth; or, the history of the Holy House. W. Garratt. 
Catholic Pub. Soc. Co. 

Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s journal, during fifteen years’ captivity on 
that island, and a further description of Madagascar by the Abbé Alexis Rochou; 
ed., with an introd. and notes by S. Pasfield Oliver. Rob. Drury. Macmillan 
& Co. 

Mechanics for colleges and technical schools, a text-book of. T. W. Wright. 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Modern Zoroastrian, a. -S. Laing. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 

Mystery Evans. Beth. Baker. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Bost. 

North Ameriea, Longmans’ school geography for. G. Chisholm and C. H, 
Leete. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ober-Ammergau passion play; il. by W. H. Snively. W. H.Snively. Ja. 
Pott & Co. 

Pacific Coast Collection Laws; rev. ed. 1890: a summary of the laws of Cal. | 
Nev., Ore., Wash., Idaho, Mont., Utah, Wyo., Ariz., Br. Col., Colo., N. M.,and 
Texas insolvency. J.H. Jellett. J.H. Jellett, San Francisco, 320Cal. st. 

Patentee’s Manual: atreatise on the law and practice of patents for inven- 


R. Lovett. Scribner & Wel- 


‘tions. Ja. and J. H. Johnson Longmans, Green & Co. 


Plane nnd Solid Geometry. E. A. Bowser. D. Van Nostrand & Co. 

Protoplasm and Life: two biological essays. C.F. Cox. N.D.C.Hodges. 

Reporter, v. 22; cont. al] the current decisions of the Suprcme Courts of Mo., 
Ark., and Tenn., Court of Appeals of Ky., and Supreme Court and Court of 
Appeals (criminal cases) of Texas. Southwestern. West Pub. Co., St. Paul. 

Reporter, v.22; cont. all the decisions of the Supreme Courts of Cal., Colo. 
Kan., Ore., Nev., Ariz., Idaho, Mont., Wash., Wyo., Utah, and N. M. Pacific, 
West Pub. Co., St. Paul. 

Revealed Religion, Lectures on the evidences of ; witha memoir by Rev. W. 
C. Doane. Rev. G. W. Dean. Ja. Pott & Co. 

Sanity and Insanity. C. Mercier,M.D. Scribner & Welford, 

Stanley, H. M., his life, works and expl rations. Rev. H. W. Little. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila. 

Statistical abstract of the United States, 1889, No. 12: Finance, coinage, com- 
merce, immigration, shipping, the postal service, population, railroads, agricul- 
ture, etc. United States Treasury Dept., Bureau of Statistics. Government 
Printing Office. Wash., D.C. 

Tommaso Salvini, The Othello of: astudy. E.F. Masor. G.P, Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Training for running, walking, rowing, boxing, foot ball, lawn tennls, etc, 
The modern method of. New ed. rev. to date, C. Westhall, Ward, Lock & Co. 

Travels in Africa; from the German by Prof. Keane. W. Junker. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila. 

What's the Matter? or, our Tariff and its Taxes. N.H. Chamberlain. De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Bost. 

FRENCH. 

Guerre Necessaire (La). Camille Dreyfus, In—8vo, 40 p. Heymann, Paris. 

Homme de lettres (Un). Paul Feval. A. Delaigue. In—18 jésus, iv-275 p. 
Plen, Nourrit et Cie, Paris. 

Hygiéne des Malades, ou l’Art de vivre avec sou énnemi. Le docteur Henri 
Perussel. In—r18 jésus, 355 p. Charaire et fils, Sceaux. 

Lettres de mon village. Jean Dalbret. In—18 jésus, xi-316. Ollendorff, Paris. 

L* Homme qui ne peut pas siffler. Conte en vers. Eugéne Adenis. In—18 
jésus, 12 p. Ollendorff, Paris. 

Mar&tre. La Fille du fou. Xavier de Montépin. 2vol. In—18jésus. T.1er, 
287 p.; t. 2, 289 p. Dentu, Paris. 

Marine (La). Croquis humoristiques. Illustré de 200 dessins dans le texte et 
de, 8 aquarelles dehors le texte. Sahib. In—4to, vi-306 p. Boudet, Paris. 

Matiéres colorantes (Les) et la Chimie de lateinture. C.L.‘Tassart, Avec 
26 figures. In—18 jésus, viii-297 p. J. B. Bailliére et fils, Paris. 

Monde (Le) est aux femmes. Jean Alesson. In—8vo, 31 p. Melet, Paris. 

Oncle Scipion (L’). André Theuriet. In—18 jésus, 319 p. Lemerre, Paris. 

Poisons de l’air (Les). N.Grehant. 21 figures intercaleés dans le texte. 
In—16mo, 320 p. J. B. Bailliére et fils, Paris. 

Poudre mysterieuse (La), Mile. Emilie Carpentier. In—12, 123 p. Avec 
grav. Barbou et Cie., Limoges. 

Précis d’analyse microscopique des denréesalimentaires. V. Bonnet. Avec 
26 planches en chromotypographie et 163 figures. In—18 jésus, viii-200 p. J. B. 
Bailliére et fils, Paris. 

Roman d’un enfant (Le). Pierre Loti. In—«8 jésus, 320 p. C. Levy, Paris. 

Revolution francaise (1789-1799). Paul Baudry. In—8vo, 122 p. Cagniard, 
Rouen, 

Seine (La) & travers Paris. Saint-Juirs., Illustré de 230 dessins et de 17 com- 
positions en couleurs, In—4to, vi-306 p. Boudet, Paris. 

Seizitme Sitcle en France (Le). A. Darmesteteter, et Adolph Hatzfeld. 
In—18 jésus, xiv-303 p. Delagrave, Paris. 

Surmenage mental (Le) dans la civilization moderne. Effets, Causes,Remédes. 
Traduit du Russe par E. Jaubert. In—18 jésus, xiv-286 p. Masson, Paris. 








Thursday, July 24th. 

The Senate pass the Indian Appropriation Bill...... The House pass the 
Bankruptcy Bill...... The President visits the Campof the Pennsylvania 
troops at Mt. Gretna...... Gov. Wm. R. Merriamrrenominated by the Minne- 
sota Republican State Convention...... L. D. Richards nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Nebraska Republicans...... B. F. Grady, a member of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, nominated for Congress by the Democratic Convention. 
mised Col. Wm. H. Husted, a wealthy and prominent citizen of Brocklyn, 


accidentally killed...... Meeting at Atlanta, Ga., protesting against the 
passage of Federal Election Bill...... Wyoming’s admission to Statehood 
celebrated at Cheyenne...... N.Y. City: Stadler & Co., Clothiers, fail; lia- 


bilities $: 30,000. 

In the House of Commons Sir James Ferguson moved that the Heligoland 
Cession Bill pass its second reading; Mr. Gladstone paid a tribute to Lord 
Salisbury...... The Argentine Minister of War, Racedo, resigns, causing a 
Ministerial Crisis in Buenos Ayres...... A eyclone north of the Bahama 
Islands. 

Friday, July 25th. 

The Senate resumed the discussion of the Tariff Bill...... The House con 
sidered the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill; the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions ordered a favorable report ona Bill granting a pension of $2,000 
per annum to the widow of Gen. McClellan...... The South Carolina State 
Alliance met in Greenville; was addressed by Col. L. L. Polk, President of 
the National Farmers’ Alliance ; oppose the Lodge Bill and National Banks, 
and favor the Sub-Treasury Bill...... Frederick Douglass, the U. S. Minister 
to Hayti, arrives in Brooklyn...... N. Y. City: The striking cloakmakers 
return to work, 

The Heligoland Cession Bill passed the second reading in the House of 
Commons by a vote of 200 to 61...... The Belgian Chamber of Represen- 
tatives adopted the Congo Bill. ’ 

Saturday, July 26th. 

The Senate continued the discussion of the Tariff Bill...... The House 

adopted the report of the Committee on Rules recommending the investiga- 


tion of the Pension Bureau...... Tornado at South Lawrence, Mass.; great 
destruction of property and loss of life...... At Chautauqua, Commissioner 
Roosevelt spoke in favor of Civil Service Reform...... The Rev. Robert 


Laird Collier died near Salisbury, Md. 


A Revolution broke out in Buenos Ayres; the shops are closed and the 
troops and Revolutionists are fighting in the streets ; the Minister of Finance 
a prisoner in the hands of the Revolutionists....,The Uruguayan Parliament 
passes a Bill compelling the payment of one-half of the custom duties in 
gold. ... The Queen opened the new dock at Southampton. 

Sunday, July 27th. 

Dr. Burtsell preaches his farewell sermon in the Church of the Epiphany, 
NM. ¥.. Cg... ...3 The entire town of Wallace, Idaho, destroyed by fire; the 
only buildings saved are the depots of the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific 
Railroads...... The Rev. Theoderick Pryor, father of Gen. Roger A. Pryor, 

‘dies in Nottway Co., Va., aged 86 years. 

The Crown Princess of Greece seriously ill...... Luitpold, Prince Regent 
of Bavaria, thrown from his carriage and badly hurt...... Desperate fighting 
between the Government troops and the Revolutionists in Buenes Ayres ; 
the Government forces defeated with heavy loss...... A mob in Constanti- 
nople attacks the Armenian Patriarchs in the Armenian Cathedral; four 
soldiers and three rioters killed before the mob was driven from the building. 

.... Attempted assassination of President Barillas by a native Indian. 

Monday, July 28th. 

The Senate continued the discussion of the Tariff Bill..... Commodore 
William P. McCann appointed Acting Rear Admiral; he will be in command 
of the South Atlantic Squadron..... The cruiser ?Ailadelphia placed in 
commission.....,-At Chautauqua W. E. Curtis, Sec’y of the Pan American 
Congress, delivered the first of three lectures on Spanish America. 


The Heligoland Cession Bill passed the Committee stage inthe British 
House of Commons without amendment...... In the Cape Colony Assembly, 
Premier Rhodes gave notice of a motion expressing regret that the Colony 
had not been consulted on the Anglo-German agreement. 

Tuesday, July 29th. 

The Senate discussed the Tariff Bill: three amendments defeated...... De- 
batein the House on Senate amendments to the Sundry Civi! Bill: Mr 
Struble, of lowa, criticises Speaker Reed...... The President sent a message 
to Congress urging legislation enabling the Post-Office Department to close 
the mails against lottery companies...... The Business Educators’ Associa- 


tion of America closed its twelfth annual convention at Chautauqua...... 
Republican State Convention of North Dakota began its sessions in Grand 


Porks...s.. The Democrats of the 6th North Carolina District nominate S. B. 
Alexander, the Farmers’ Alliance candidate for Congress....State Conven- 
tion of the People’s Independent Party at Lincoln, Neb....... The Squadron 
of Evolution arrived in New York Harbor ..... $2,050,000 in gold bars were 
paid out at the New York Assay Office for shipment abroad. 
Wednesday, July 30th. 7 
The Senate continued the discussion of the Tariff Bill...... The last 


vacancy in the Board of General Appraisers, created by the Customs 
Administration Bill, filled by the appointment of Thaddeus S. Sharretts, 
of Md...... Reuben W. Ropes, an influential and wealthy citizen of Brook- 
lyn, died at the age of 77...... Morrill E. Gates, President of Rutgers College, 
elected President of Amherst...... 1st District Congressional Convention of 
Nebraska nominate ex-Senator C. H. Van Wyck for Congress...... The 
Tennessee Republican Convention met at Nashville...... Annual sessionfof 
the Grand Lodgeof the Knights of Pythias of New York at Kingston, 


The revolt at Buenos Ayres ended; general amnesty granted to the in- 
surgents. 








